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Keep up the succession of crops. If you want the 
fertility of your ground to be soon exhausted, just 
give it the same treatment, and plant in it the same 
crops, year after year. And if you want your mind 
to be sterile, just keep it fastened year after year to 
the same narrow set of ideas, jealously excluding 
everything that would bring youa fresh suggestion 
or a new thought. Read new books, welcome new 
thoughts, take up new studies; thus only will your 
mind retain its fresh vigor, thus only will it attain to 
a breadth and depth to which it has not yet attained. 


Concrete teaching is the best on morals, the most 
interesting to men and children alike, and the best 
suited especially to little minds. Human minds can 
comprehend without any refinements more of the 
practice and blessedness of Christianity before they 
are in their teens than they can learn in the next 
twenty years. The lesson of prayer in trouble, of 
turning to God in anxiety, of speaking to him in 
secret by the way or at work, the habits of daily reli- 
gious duty, of kind thinking, of generous sharing, of 
discretion and loyalty as Christian behavior, are all 
absorbed by seven-year-old girls and boys, and can 
be taken in to last. The perfume of goodness is very 
fresh and sweet when it is in children’s minds ; and it 
is a pity their elders do not look for it and cherish it 
oftener in them. There was something exquisite in 
the rapt smile with which a little boy used to repeat 
the verse, “ As one whom his mother comforteth, so 


first notion of his God was in those tender words. 
Children may not understand our words or our 
notions, but they can understand God’s words quite 
as well as their elders can. 


It is to be questioned whether, among all the 
motives which lead to evil-doing, there is any one 
which is really more dangerous than that which tends 
to make personal enjoyment the one object of per- 
sonal endeavor. If one were to judge from the 
chance expressions which drop from the lips of the 
majority of people he meets, one would have to con- 
clude that most of his fellowmen seek no higher justi- 
fication for any course of action than the fact that 
they enjoy it, and no stronger reason against engaging 
in something else, than the fact that they dislike it. 
Yet however few, or however many, adopt this stan- 
dard, there can be no more fatal mistake than to 
make personal likes or dislikes the rule of life. 
Indeed, it might almost be said that this is the chief 
error against which the precepts of both the Old 
Testament and the New are directed. To place self 
and personal enjoyment in the front rank of motives 
is not only un-Christian, but anti-Christian, and it 
opens the gateway to the most deadly sins. No 
scheme of Christian theology makes personal enjoy- 
ment the end of life; and no man ever achieved any- 
thing for Christ or Christianity, who did not, when 
necessary, trample both self and selfish enjoyment 
under foot. 


Among all the hard duties which fall to the lot of 
men, there is none harder than that of inflicting pain 
upon those whom we love. When that necessity 
arises, the duty may be faced, or it may be shirked ; 
and the more loving the nature, the stronger the 
temptation ‘to shirk it. And yet the tenderest, as 
well as the bravest course, is to act in the spirit of 
those lines of Lovelace : 

“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honor more; 
and resolutely to do the right that inflicts the pain. 
The surgeon’s hand is tender, though it must cut 
through nerve and vein ; the mother’s hand is cruel, 
when its fondling holds back her child from the path 
of duty. Even God, who doth not willingly afflict, 
and whose love no thought can measure, chastens 
through sharp pain each chil@*whom he receiveth ; 
and we, if we would indeed be imitators of God, must 
never fail in truth and jin the right, for the sake of 
love, albeit we must have a care to be like God in 
his tenderness, while we seek to be like him in his 
fidelity. There is no real conflict between love and 
right, although there is many a seeming one; and in 
these seeming conflicts, one course only is open to the 
true man,—tenderly to do the right in all loving 
faithfulness. 


Our wonder that Christ can love us, or our doubt 
whether Christ does love us, is commonly not so 
much because of our over-modesty, or of our over- 
sense of our unworth, as because of our underestimate 
of the matchless love and the limitless grace of our 
Saviour. When we have an earthly friend, of whose 
unswerving ‘friendship and over-partial love we are 
sure, we are not continually wondering why he prizes 
us so dearly ; far less are we questioning the reality 





will I comfort you,” as if he knew its secret, and the | of his love for us. To question at either point, in 


such a case, would be an obvious wrong to our friend 
—who has chosen to love us whether with reason or 
without it. Mrs. Browning voices this thought in 
one of her sonnets, where she tells of her doubts for 
a time, whether one like herself could continue to be 
loved by him who had promised her his love. 
“And looking on myself, I seemed not one 
For such man’s love !—more like an out-of-tune 
Worn viol, a good singer would be wroth 
To spoil his song with, and which, snatched in haste, 
Is laid down at the first ill-sounding note, 
I did not wrong myself so, but I placed 
A wrong on thee. For perfect strains may float 
’Neath master-hands, from instruments defaced,— 
And great souls, at one stroke, may do and doat.” 
Of course, we are all unworthy of the love of Christ. 
If it were merit which must hold his love, we should 
be quickly and forever thrown aside. But “ herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us.” 
“Ye did not choose me, but I chose you,” says the 
Saviour to his disciples ; and “ having loved his own 
which were in the world,” he loves them “ unto the 
end.” To question our Saviour’s love for us on the 
ground of our unworthiness, is to do his love a wrong; 
and is an indication of our thought that his love for 
us ought to have some better basis than he recognizes 
and is satisfied with. 





SUGGESTED CHANGES IN THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSON SELECTIONS. 


The International lesson system, as a whole, has 
stood the test of years, and it now stands approved, 
with a nearer approach to unanimity among the Bible- 
studying people of the United States, and of the 
world beyond, than has before been attained to in its 
behalf, or in behalf of any former system of Sunday- 
school study. That system ought not to be abandoned ; 
nor is it likely to be. The general method of Bible- 
study adopted in the International lesson system, 
during the first two terms of its existence, is also so 
widely and so heartily approved, that it cannot wisely 
be departed from for the third term of study on 
which it is soon to enter. The objections, either to 
the system or to its method, are found to be mainly 
captious or frivolous, and to be less prominent and 
less influential at the present time than at any former 
period in the history of this plan of Bible-study. But 
while all this is true, there are various suggested 
changes in the mere selection of lessons, in accordance 
with the system itself, and of its general method, which 
are worthy of careful attention; and which will, 
unquestionably, receive the wise consideration of the 
members of the new: Lesson Committee, at their 
approaching meeting in April. Suggestions of this 
sort are to be desired; the more of them the better. 
A few of them may be profitably referred to just here. 

A popular suggestion, in certain directions, is the 
selection of a separate series of lessons for primary 
classes. This, it will be seen, involves the separation 
of the primary class teachers from the other teachers 
of the Sunday-school ; and it practically cuts them 
off from a share in the great sweep of common Bible 
| study in the Sunday-school world as a whole. The 
ordinary teachers’ meeting would be of no particular 
advantage to the primary class teacher in a Sunday- 
school, if the primary lessons were different from 
| those in the main school. In a few of the city cen- 
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tres, there would be primary teachers’ unions, which 
would prove helpful to those gathered in them ; but 
the great mass of the primary class teachers of the 
United States and beyond would be deprived of the 
many advantages which come of collective prepara- 
tory study. In other words, the selection of a second 
series of lessons is the inauguration of a second plan 
of Bible-study. If the already appointed , Lesson 
Committee, or if any other committee, is in favor of 
such a movement, the two sets of lessons can be set 
before the public, for all to choose from. 

Another suggestion, already made in several direc- 
tions, is that the lessons should be chosen so as to 
group several correlative portions of the Bible for the 
same hour’s study. For example, an eminent Baptist 
clergyman, of Philadelphia, writing on this subject 
to the Editor of The Sunday School Times says: “ I 
quite agree with you in the statement that the best 
plan is ‘to take the Bible as a book, and to make 
the Bible itself the special theme of study.’ If I had 
the-ear of the Committee who are to select the lessons 
for the coming year, I would say to them: Give us 
for the next series a year’s lessons on the life of our 
Lord, unfolded chronologically, according to the best 
harmonists. Of course, I do not mean the ‘Church 
Year’ method, adjusting the lessons to the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Calendar; but I do mean a series of studies in 
biographical theology: so that our characters may, 
with the Spirit’s help, be unfolded along with the 
unfolding of Jesus.” In the same ‘general line of 
thought are the suggestions of a prominent Sunday- 
school worker in Rhode Island, who has recently 
given in these columns his views on the subject. 
The sum of his suggestion is: “(1.) Let the Bible be 
studied as a history. Divide this wondrous history 
into great periods; these into smaller periods; and 
these into subdivisions small enough for single lessons, 
Let the lesson be, not passages from the Bible, of ten 
or fifteen verses, to be studied exegetically ; but suc- 
cessive divisions of Bible history, embraced in desig- 
nated portions of the Scriptures, which should be 
studied as historical literature. Here is a rich field 
for historical research, full of instruction in truths, 
duties, and experiences, which are as universal in 
their substance as humanity itself. (2.) Another 
plan for consecutive Bible study would be to study 
entire books, like the prophecy of Isaiah, the Gospel 
of John, or the epistle to the Romans, in respect to 
authorship, authenticity, historical setting, object, 
scope, and doctrinal and practical teachings. The 
opportunity thus afforded for thoroughness of inves- 
tigation, intellectual and spiritual growth, indoctri- 
nating in Christian truth, and the enforcement of reli- 
gious duties, would far surpass, it seems to us, that 
furnished by the study of detached portions.” 

It is to be borne in mind, that all the ends aimed 
at in these suggestions of correlated study of biography 
or of history, in the Bible text, have been sought by 
many teachers in their use of the International lessons 
hitherto. Wise teachers have made the immediate 
text of the designated lesson itself only a centre of 
study, from which they have gone out into the con- 
text, and into all the biographical and historical sur- 
roundings of the subject under consideration. In 
this way the “hop-skip-and-jump” aspects of the 
lesson have been only in appearance, and only to 
those who are “unlearned” in the best practical 
methods available to our teachers generally. Whether 
the Lesson Committee can improve this kind of work, 
without unduly hampering those teachers who would 
adapt their methods to their own classes, by desig- 
nating specifically the correlated passages for study, 
isa point which the members of that Committee would 
do well to look at thoughtfully. 

It may as well be added just here, that many intel- 
ligent students of these International lessons are in 
favor of more of the “hop-skip-and-jump” appear- 
ance to the lesson selections, instead of less of it. In 

other words, they would have briefer selections for 
the immediate lesson text, and wider spaces between 
these selections, in order to give more freedom in the 
matter of context and correlated study. Recently, 


for example, the entire month of February was given 
to the study of Paul’s brief visit at Jerusalem ; and it 
became no easy matter for the average teacher to 
finish up one of the lessons without including facts 
which were assigned to the week following. It took 
a part of three weeks’ lessons to get Paul up those 
fortress stairs when the mob was after him. And if 
that is called “grasshopper” work, there are those 
who wonder what would be called a “snail” pace. 
So, again, there were seven lessons, in one quarter of 
1880, on the story of Joseph. Those lessons were 
made profitable in thousands of Sunday-schools ; but 
if there were to be a change in the number of selec- 
tions from that history for a corresponding quarter in 
the new series of lessons, there are many who would 
advocate fewer lessons and wider spaces between 
them just there; in order that teachers should have 
larger discretion in the portion of the history taken 
up for a single Sunday in their classes. 

There is a possibility of gain, through a plan 
whereby the central lesson-text itself is designated by 
the Lesson Committee; while connecting, or correla- 
tive, passages are also designated by that Committee 
for accompanying study, as “ Home Readings,” or as 
affitting context. This would not lessen the “ hop- 
skip-and-jump ” appearance of the lessons, and that 
appearance seems vital to success ; but it would show 
the poorly informed carpers how they were to cover 
the ground over which they seemed to hop-skip-and- 
jump. 

Perhaps there is no series of suggestions for the 
new lesson-course more carefully considered, than 
that which comes from the Massachusetts Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school Association, and which has 
been also adopted by the Boston South Baptist Con- 
vention of Sunday-school Teachers. The suggestion? 
of this series are as follows : 


“1. It has sometimes happened that the lessonr 
selected have been exceedingly difficult to teach to 
primary and even to intermediate classes. Since they 
represent so large and important a part of our Sun- 
day-schools, and since the work to be done among 
them is so large and important a factor in Sunday- 
school instruction, we would suggest that one or more 
primary Sunday-school teachers of large experience 
be invited to sit and consult with the Committee. 

“2. It does not seem to us that the question of 
getting through the Bible within a specified time is 
so essential as it is to gain a thorough knowledge of 
its contents. It therefore occurs to us that lessons 
might, with advantage, be so selected as to give a 
more connected study of the books from which they 
are selected. We especially feel this with regard to 
the Old Testament, for which there seems to be a 
growing ignorance and disregard. We believe this 
to be due largely to a want of knowledge of those 
Scriptures of which Christ said that they testified of 
him. The Old Testament reveals the processes of God’s 
providence by which men were prepared to receive 
the Messiah. But it does not appear to us that these 
important facts have been made so clear as they 
should, by the fragmgntary method made necessary 
by the seven years’ limit. 

“3. We further suggest that the Two Testaments 
could profitably be studied in a parallel method, with 
special reference to showing their mutual relation to 
God’s redemptive scheme. We believe that in this 
way the Bible, in its entirety, would be brought 
before the mind of the scholar as a book aiming to 
reveal to men God’s love in Christ, in three parts: 
God's love in preparing the world to receive Christ ; 
God’s love in sending Christ; God’s love in giving 
men the Holy Ghost and the doctrines of the gospel, 
as unfolded in the Acts and the Epistles. The second 
Testament is a fulfillment of the first, and therefore 
we think they could profitably be studied together. 

“4. We still further suggest that parallel lessons 
could be arranged with profit with special reference 
to the life and ministry of Christ as’ predicted in the 
Prophets and Psalms, and as fulfilled in the Gospels. 
For example, the incidents of his birth, as related by 





Matthew, were foretold by the prophets. The life 





—— 


and teachings of Christ would thus be brought before 
the mind of the scholar as something more than mere 
historical incidents ; as events prepared for and pre- 
dicted long in advance ; as events forming the central 
thought of all pre-Christian, as well as of all Christian 
history. 

“ We believe that such a parallel study of the Bible 
would show it to be one book, with one great aim, as 
no other method could. Would not such a result 
tend to dispel the notion, which has gained too great 
prevalence already, that the Old Testament has no 
binding significance or authority, and inspire respect 
for it as a part of God’s revelation to men, equally 
with the New Testament ?” 

Other suggestions are quite likely yet to be made 
from other sources. The Lesson Committee will 
hardly fail to give all these suggestions due weight in 
its deliberations and in its final decision. And now, 
in leaving this subject for the present, we will say 
that, from all the means we have of ascertaining and 
of estimating the present state of public sentiment 
throughout the extensive field of these International 
lessons, there is comparatively very little restiveness 
or dissatisfaction under the existing order of things,— 
never at any former time was there so little as now. 
Yet the current discussion on the subject has brought 
out some valuable hints of possible improvements 
in the line of lesson-selections; hence the new series 
of lessons to be arranged for bids fair to be an 
improvement en any former series, and to be even 
more generally acceptable to Sunday-schools of every 
grade, the world over. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Those who know most abeut the International lessons, 
value them highest. Those who have had the widest 
and the fairest opportunities of noting their influeace, 
are most surprised that there should be any question as 
to their surpassing and pre-eminent worth. A good 
illustration of this truth is furnished in the following 
letter from the well-known lay evangelist, Mr. Burnell, 
who writes on the subject from Topeka, Kansas, in view 
of the fresh discussion of this theme in our columns, 
He says: 


How any student of the times, or even a casual observer of 
events and of the progress of things, can for an instant ques- 
tion the direct and indirect good of the uniform and every- 
where abounding blessing resting upon the International les- 
sons, to me is a mystery most profound. I passed the most of 
last autumn in Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington Terri- 
tory, and Oregon, in evangelistic service; this winter Iam in 
this grand state of Kansas. A few months ago, I had a some- 
what detailed campaign in Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Southern California; and all through this southwestern 
and northwestern Pacific region, as well as in the Missouri 
Valley region, there fs universal joy and gladness at the multi- 
plied and manifold blessings of this God-appointed and Christ- 
honored and Holy-Spirit-owned International series of Bible 
lessons. Since its introduction, I have made five trips to the 
Pacific; and in one instance I came back by going round. In 
Yokohama, Tokio, Osaka, Kiyoto, Kobe, and charming 
Nagasaki of rising Japan, I felt, and was moved by, the Inter- 
national series. In Shanghai, Soochow, Hanchow, Zarshing, 
Ningpo, Hangking, and Canton, of central and southern China, 
in the care of Asiatic heathenism, I was continually impressed 
by its pervading and rising power. In Shanghai (the New 
York of China), an untiring missionary copies, in very large 
part, the American lessons, into his monthly Chinese Sunday- 
school papers. The same was and is done in Japan and other 
heathen cities, as I know. In Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Luck- 
now, Cawnpoor, Delhi, Benares, Madura, Poona, at the sani- 
tarium on the foothills of the Himalayas, and amid “ Ceylon’s 
spicy breezes;” and in a score of cities (not named here) of 
British India, the International lessons, like the rising tide, 
irresistibly swelled about me. Suez, Cairo, and Alexandria, in 
Egypt; Joppa, Bethlehem, and Jerusalem, in Palestine; Baal- 
bec, Damascus (earth’s oldest city), and Beirut, in Syria; Con- 
stantinople in Europe, and old Smyrna, in Asia Minor; in nearly 
every European capital, with Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Bolton, and London, England; and in the land of 
Chalmers and old John Knox, the International series moves 
upon Glasgow, Edinburgh, and (McCheyne’s home) Dundee. 
Improvement everywhere we look for, and progress; but to 
question the good of the International lesson and Bible study 
would be like questioning the sun in the heaven, to 

K. A. BURNELL, 





It is very evident that. the place of the Old Testament 
Scriptures is not yet fully recognized by all Christian 
students of the Word of God. While this lack of under- 
standing remains, it would be a pity indeed if less promi- 
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nence than now were given to Old Testament study in 
the International lesson-series. Here comes an illustra- 
tion of this partial appreciation of the present worth of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, in the inquiry of a Michi- 
gan correspondent who writés: 

I have, for several years, been a close reader of your paper, 
and have been much pleased with the clear Bible views gener- 
ally expressed; but I wish to call attention to a statement 
made in your issue of January 17, in the Blackboard Hints: 
“The Old Testament is still the living law of God.” Does this 
statement agree with Paul’s teaching, as found in Colossians 2 : 
13-16; Galatians 3: 16-29; Hebrews 8: 10-13? Are we now 
under the schoolmaster? Are we under the Old or under the 
New? Is not Christ the lawgiver for his people? 

Yes, that blackboard statement is consistent with all 
the New Testament teachings of the place of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The Mosaic ceremonial law was 
done away with by its fulfilment in Christ; but Christ 
put life, not death, into the Old Testament Scriptures as 
a whole; and every statement, every precept, every 
promise, every prophecy, of those Scriptures, which was 
not actually fulfilled in Christ, is still a living law and a 
living light to every believer in Jesus. “ For whatsoever 
things were written aforetime,” says Paul, “ were written 
for our learning, that through comfort of the Scriptures 
we might have hope.” “ Every Scripture inspired of 
God is also profitable for teaching, for correction, for 
instruction which is in righteousness: that the man of 
God may be complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work.” And Peter adds the injunction, to all 
Christian believers: ‘‘ Remember the words which were 
spoken before by the holy prophets, and the holy com- 
mandment of the Lord and Saviour through your apos- 
tles.” And so is the whole trend of apostolic teaching 
on this subject. We are in the school of Christ, and we 
are under Christ the schoolmaster: ‘One is your master 
[your school-teacher] even Christ;” and he, by the 
Holy Spirit, brings lessons new and old out of the Scrip- 
tures which he loved, and which he commended to those 
who would know him and his mission more fully. The 
ceremonial law was indeed as a pedagogue—a “tutor” 
as the Revision renders it—to bring us to the school- 
master Christ; and in Christ’s school we learn the true 
meaning of the teachings of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. We are under the old made new, and we find 
the new in the old; for to the well-instructed Christian 
“the Old Testament is still the living law of God” 


It is commonly the case, that the man who is now 
busiest, is most likely to be called on for some other ser- 
vice; also, that the man who is already doing best in 
the line of his work, is least satisfied with himself asa 
worker, It is a good sign when you find a busy man 
more than half discouraged with himself because of his 
lack of practical efficiency. Here is a capital illustra- 
tion of this in a Pennsylvania worker, who writes: 


In one of your recent issues is an article by John B. Smith, 
on The Superintendent’s Questions from the Desk, which has 
caused me no little worry. He makes six requirements for this 
exercise, each of which involves a great deal of thought and 
study, and it does seem to me that if it is an absolute duty for 
me to come up to his standard, I should resign my position as 
superintendent. In the first place, I am a farmer; second, I 
am superintendent of our school ; third, I conduct our teachers’- 
meeting; fourth, I am compelled to teach a class; fifth, I have 
to lead the Sunday-school music ; and sixth, I am leader of our 
chureh choir. Besides all these, I have many secular trusts, 
and although I do my véry best to prepare myself as well as I 
can for our school, I always feel that I am still unprepared, 
and when I read an article such as Mr. Smith’s, I almost feel 
that Lam unfit to be superintendent. Now, I get very much 
help from your grand paper on the lesson,—such light and 
ideas as I could never get, if I had to depend on my own 
resources; if | did not, I would not take the paper. Now 
would not Mr. Smith give us, week by week, such questions 


as he thinks would be interesting, instructive, and would, at 
the same time, lead the scholars to greater reverence for God’s 
Word, and tend to fix in their minds the teaching of each les- 
son. Lam not forgetful that the objection to this might be 
that it would lessen study on the part of the superintendent; 
but the same objection might be urged against your paper, and, 
indeed, it is by seme persons; but when I can afford to do with- 
out such help as comes from Professors Green, Woolsey, etc., 
then I will lay aside your paper. So it is with Mr. Smith, who 
is gifted in this line of thought; who has, indeed, devoted his 


life to it. It seems to me that he could give us more questions, 


and more to the point, in a few brief minutes, than many of us 
could obtain by hours of study. 

Well, now, would it have been better for Mr. Smith 
to arrange his standard of requirements for a superin- 
tendent’'s best work, so that it could be easily conformed 
to by a man with all these irons in the fire? It may, in fact, 
be wellif Mr. Smith's article discourages our Peunsylva- 
nla superintendent into giving up that special class into 
the hands of another teacher, and devoting hia entire 





time in the school hour to superintending the school— 
including, if absolutely necessary, the leading of the 
singing. But, in any event, that superintendent ought 
not to quit the superintendency on the score of his lack 
of capacity, before he can find some one else better fitted 
than himself for the position, and recognized by others 
as thus his superior. Until then, he would do well to 
stick at his post, and continue as zealous and faithful as 
he seems to have proved himself thus far. As to speci- 
men questions from Mr. Smith, we do not doubt that 
something of that sért would prom. keApful to very 
many, and that they would promote ladependent study, 
rather than lessen it. We shall be gtad if Mr. Smith 
will furnish such questions week by week, or less fre- 
quently. 





BITTER-SWEET. 
BY MARY BARKER DODGE. 


Thank God for labor, ye who press 
Life’s path of rose and rue; 

Thank God for need’s impelling stress 
The tiresome task to do. 


Thank God for rest to heart and brain 
His least co-worker finds, 

Though chilled and chafed by labor’s chain — 
That frees, the while it binds. 


Thank God, with every breath, that so 
Compelled to do and dare, 

No seed within your soul shall grow 
Of idle-born despair, 


True, true, perhaps, on lofty dreams 
Life’s tyranny may frown ; 

Yet, still, thank God for light that streams 
On toil’s accomplished crown. 


Of honest work, thank God, the rays 
Reach to the very skies, 

And call the morning stars to praise 
The peace that in them lies, 





THE LAW OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


Law, strength, beauty, holiness, are only expanding 
expressions of one thing; the root of them all is law. 
The nursery of law among men, whence all its tender 
plants are transferred to society, to the state, to personal 
life, and to spiritual activity, is the household. What 
our households are, that shall we be, and such also will 
be society, the state, and the Church. 

Growth in human thought and action is necessarily 
very slow. Not only have we to contend against the 
limited powers of each individual, the inertia of great 
masses of men is to be overcome, and that which is the 
rare insight in one mind is to be made the habitua! 
impression of all minds. This slow movement onward 
is not only very limited and very partial in the subjects 
which, at any one time, occupy attention; in conse- 
quence of this very restriction of vision, there springs up 
an unfortunate retrogressive tendency, which has the 
force of law. Fach progressive effort, because of its 
narrowness, becomes extreme, is carried somewhat be- 
yond the limit of highest advantage, and so gives rise to 
a partial reaction, in which some of its gains are lost 
again. 

Thus has it been in the ripening of our Christian 
households. Our fathers, worthy of a!l honor and love, 
laid much emphasis on law in the household. Implicit 
and immediate obedience was expected. This sentiment 
was just and wholesome, but was not always supported 
by the gentle concessions and tender affections which 
should accompany it. Our attention, in contrast with 
theirs, and in consequence of this partial failare on their 
part, is turned strongly to the household as the seat of 
enioyment and social concord. These two ideas, law 
and love, which should never be separated, which can 
never be separated without endangering both, have been 
won by us piecemeal and in succession—our gains in 
each instance being accompanied by corresponding 
losses. Law came first, and was, more or less, severe 
and forbidding; then came love, often concessive to the 
point of moral imbecility and weakness. 

That which we need in the household is law and 
love ; law that uses all its strength and sets up all its 
safeguards in the service of love; and love, that in all its 
indulgence, and in all its tenderness and watchfulness, 
feels the ever-present need of law, and finds in obedi- 
ence to law the only divine assurance of safety and hap- 
piness. The moist rock lies hidden beneath the deeply 
bedded mosses and ferns and flowers. Law, firmly con- 
ceived and tenderly applied, should sustain all the sober 








pleasures and abounding delights of the household, and 
so nourish a healthy and perennial growth, that carries 
safety and beauty with it into society and the world at 
large. Gentleness and firmness,—flower-stalks that wave 
in every wind, and rock-bed that can be moved by no 
tempest,—these are the conditions of a perfect house- 
hold. 

What was the error of the Puritan that his strength 
was rugged rather than reposeful, repulsive as often as 
winning? Before we answer this question, let us remind 
ourselves that we are looking from an opposite incline 
on the qualities of our earlier households, and that we, 
therefore, greatly exaggerate this steep ascent of au- 
thority that lies over against us in the strong, bold, and 
noble past. The Puritan laid too much emphasis on 
will, and too little on reason. A “sweet reasonableness ” 
was not his conception, but a stern law that reposed on 
command, divine or human. We, on the other hand, 
are far more enervate, far more concessive to pleasure, 
and are often ready to make this an end in itself, the 
centre and circumference of life. The immutable 
strength of the ‘household,—the force of law, settled in 
many directions beyond consideration and discussion,— 
and yet a gentle fulfilment of life in its loving pursuits 
and suitable pleasures within this adamantine wall of 
support—a wall that does not so much hem in that 
which it contains as enlarges it, as rescues for it these 
metes and bounds from the otherwise restless and waste- 
ful waves that would sweep over and destroy it—should 
belong to us as the fruit of the past and the present. 
But how belong to us? 

Are we not to gain it, parents and children, by a new 
conception of law, the very conception above implied? 
Law springs out of reason, is the unfolding of the rea- 
son, is the line of action which reason indicates, is the 
wise defense which it throws up in the protection of 
permanent and profound pleasures. We are a little 
afraid of reason and natural law, as if they were in some 
way opposed to God. This isa lingering weakness of 
antiquated lines of thought. Reason is Infinite Reason. 
Natural law is the divinely ordained basis of all law. 
We are not to lose the divine presence in law; we are 
to restore law to new personality and to a more loving 
contact with our thoughts by this very sense of the wis- 
dom, guidance, and universality of the divine mind in it. 

Turn to the household. Parent and child alike are 
to bow—the child bowing because the parent first bows 
—before the divine Wisdom which girds them and 
guides them. If the child feels from the dawn of his 
life, by virtue of the law of the household into which he 
is born, that there are unchangeable landmarks of order 
in the spiritual world, which rule the household because 
they rule the world, and which are no more to be 
departed from than day and night,—laws that are spirit- 
ual axioms on which the household is built, and under 
which it is ordered—laws that are settled in the mind 
and action of parents as they are in the steadfast foun- 
dations of the world—the child will go forth from the 
home imbued with this notion of law, and bearing with 
him the safety and beauty of law. Children will not, 
in going forth, feel that they are escaping from the rule 
of the father, but rather that they are coming, with 
more immediate responsibility, into more direct and 
personal contact with the laws under which they have 
lived and thriven thus far. 

No impression can bear with it more intrinsic truth 
and fitness ; no sentiment can bring more safety to each 
individual life, and to society, than that which is im- 
planted by the reverent and constant and cheerful sub- 
mission of parents to divine law, made to shine out in 
its own light, and to stand forever for the personality 
of our heavenly Father. The impossible should be with 
us, not so much the impracticable in the physical world, 
as the irrational in the world of thought, the unholy in 
the world of action, the unlovely in the world of highest 
beauty. 

I have been once or twice strongly impressed with the 
floral platforms in some of our national cemeteries. A 
raised bed of earth enclosed with masonry, is surmounted 
by a strong framework, which subserves the purpose of 
an arbor, or of a canopy, with none of their fragility. 
In this earth, and along these supports, are trained flow- 
ers and vines, that on the day of decoration surround 
the speaker, and put the sacred soil beneath him, by the 
beauty and fragrance that enclose him, in living sympa- 
thy with his words of pathos, of commemoration, and of 
honor. Through succeeding years, these granite blocks 
and iron bars are covered with an increasing wealth 
of foliage; and the flowers that are plucked and wither 
with the day, lie side by side with those which are sti 
drinking at the streams of life. Rugged Puritan arengta] 
hidden deep under abounding beauty, and both pers 
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vaded by the sweet sentiment of self-sacrifice, should be 
the type of households built in a world not yet won to 
G od, 

University of Wisconsin, 





JOSEPH COOK IN HIS STUDY. 


BY SARAH K,. BOLTON, 


Nine o’clock in the morning finds the lecturer in his 
study on Beacon Hill, Boston. There he writes daily 
till two o’clock, after which he walks, sees his friends, 
or writes letters. Few know where his workshop is, and 
fewer still have access to it. Like Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, he has learned the secret of successful work 
—never to permit interruptions, Mr. Hamerton says: 
“Two hours a day, regularly, make more than seven 
hundred in a year, and in seven hundred hours wisely 
and uninterruptedly occupied, much may be done in 
anything. Permit one to insist upon that word unin- 
terruptedly. Few people realize the full evil of inter- 
ruption.” 

When Richard Wagner composed music, he would 
refuse to see letters, or even telegrams, and would some- 
times have his meals passed to him through a trap in 
the door, James Watt, when thinking intently on his 
inventions, would have his food left ona little shelf outside 
his door, and, when hunger compelled, would bring it in 
and warm it over his open fire. Bancroft also works 
from nine till two, and nobody is allowed to disturb him. 

Like the libraries of John Hay and Mark Twain, Mr. 
Cook’s three rooms are as near the sky as possible. Are 
they sumptuous? One sees nothing but a mine of books 
and pictures. Here is a chair for Mrs. Cook, who is 
welcome at any hour of the day, so thoroughly is she in 
sympathy with his subjects, and so close a student is she 
as well, Mr. Cook’s chair is a cane-seat rocker, with 
broad, flat arms, and a board resting upon them, so that 
a low lamp may be used if he works at night. The first 
room which you enter is cheery and full of sunshine, the 
three windows looking toward the Charles River and 
the blue hills of Milton. On the walls hang pictures of 
the Himalaya Mountains, which he loves, the great tem- 
ples of India, the classic structures of Greece, a picture 
of his manly-looking father, and one of his wife on por- 
celain. Here is his upright desk with a case of books on 
either side, “flying buttresses” he calls them,—one 
devoted to science, the other to theology. Beyond is 
another large c.se, in which I see six volumes of Dorner 
and several of Keshub Chunder Sen,—the latter not 
often found in this country. 

Mr. Cook, with all his orthodoxy, is a broad reader, 
and has great admiration for such expanding minds as 
the great Brahmo Somaj leaders, Chunder Sen and 
Mosoomdar, who see light upon the hill-tops, but through 
a diflerent glass from ourselves. 

Before another case of books I see an antique bust of 
Scipio, as old as the Cesars, and beside it pictures of 
Cariyle, Gladstone, and Professor Park of Andover. 
These three Mr. Cook always carries with him when he 
goes on his letture tours; and in a strange city, on his 
table, these men are an inspiration. Human nature, 
however strong, is always groping for ideals, and, when 
it finds them, is as much of a hero-worshiper as the bluif 
maker of Sartor Resartus, 

Everywhere are proofs of the lecturer’s travel and 
study. Here are several paper-weights,—one of marble 
from the Parthenon; one, a cross, carved of white lime- 
stoue, from the Mount of Olives; a third from the battie- 
field of Marathon; others from places which Burns and 
Scott have made immortal. These mean much to any 
scholar who, in mind, lives over again that greatest of 
Athenian victories, under Miltiades, or reflects upon 
that one mount greater than the Acropolis or Capitoline, 
whose hallowed top reaches even to heaven itself. Here 
are desks full of note-books, for Mr, Cook has been no 
idle traveler; little blue blank books tied in packages, 
—one devoted to St. Peter’s, and written on the spot; and 
another to the works of art at the capitol. Memory is 
treacherous, and cannot be trusted; therefore pictures of 
travel are of little use unless done at the moment. His 
notes on Germany are written in German, as he speaks 
both this and French fluently. A Bible which he uses 
daily has six parallel columns in as many languages. 

Equally interesting are Mrs. Cook’s twenty-two note- 
books, bound in leather, and illustrated by photographs 
bought at the time. They read like a romance, so fasci- 
nating, yet sad, is that dark Asian life. She has already 
been asked to give lectures from this full storehouse, and 
has done so at Wellesley College, Boston University, and 
elsewhere. 
Here are shepherd’s crooks from Inverness and from 
Parnassus, where Mr, Cook spent the night; a brass cup 


from India, from which none but a Brahmin may drink. 
If one lower in caste needs water, the aristocrat poursjit 
into his open hands, so that profane lips may not touch 
the cup. We profess in this country to be far removed 
from caste; but I fear that the Wendell Phillipses who 
believe in the equality of all, women with men, black 
with white, poor with rich, are not found in every. 
American home. We talk well about the dignity of 
labor, and bring up our daughters in idleness, fearing 
the speech of so-called good society ! 

Let us look at the old books in Italian, French, and 
Latin; full sets of Goethe and Carlyle; exquisitely 
illustrated books from China and Japan, and his youth- 
ful library at Harvard College,—most loved, perhaps, 
among them, Hamilton’s Logic and Mental Science. 

In an adjoining room a shelf, set near the top, like 

a frieze, is piled with newspapers. No one can afford to 
ignore the wealth of knowledge in the newspapers of 
the present day. While they are not yet what they will 
be, eventually, teachers of the common people in the 
place of books and magazines, bringing biography, his- 
tory, and science to the doors of the poor for a cent or 
two daily, yet they are vast reservoirs of information. 
When Mr. Cook is at his summer home at Ticonderoga, 
on Lake Champlain, he takes twenty-seven weekly 
papers. He does not sit down to read three or four in 
an evening, but thirty, perhaps, marking with red what 
he desires to preserve, his wife usually cutting it out. 
He has many scrap-books and drawers where clippings 
are placed, according to subjects. Such was the habit 
of President Garfield, and it helped to make him one of 
the most intelligent men of the nation. Madame de 
Stael did the same. 
Mr. Cook’s life has not been an easy one, but rather 
one of incessant labor. He has made his own place. 
When, less than decade since, he spoke each noonday 
in Boston before the Young Men’s Christian Association 
meeting, few knew the power that was in him. Now 
his books are eagerly read everywhere. As I looked at 
a large bookcase in this now famous study, and saw 
thirteen different editions of the Monday Lectures, pub- 
lished by various firms, some expensive, some as cheap 
as one shilling and sixpence a volume in England, all 
sent as gifts by the publishers, I thought how grandly it 
had paid to study night and day, and be “ dead in ear- 
nest” to help humanity onward and upward. 

He has no time for frivolous or idle conversation. He is 
forever learning, forever giving out his knowledge. He 
talks not to a Boston audience alone, but to the West as 
Well as the East, to India as well as to California, to Austra- 
lia as well as to Florida. In his Ultimate America he 
draws a picture of what is to be when our great country 
comes to its best development. Before that time, we shall 
need all our strong voices in the perils of success; we 
shall need all the fearless and incorruptible to stem the 
tide of avarice and ignorance. 

After the study on Beacon Hill is vacant, the author’s 
books will live and do their work. Is there any grander 
thing than lifting the human mind out of the trivial and 
the commonplace into high thought and right living? 





MEMORABLE WORDS OF THE DYING. 


BY HELEN H, 8. THOMPSON, 


Adelaide Anne Procter laid down at midnight the 
book she had been reading to while away the painful 
hours, saying, ‘‘O mother! the death angel is here. 

‘Say not Good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good-morning!’ ”’ 
and smilingly breathed out her life. 

“Poor child!” said a mother toa dying boy. “Say 
blessed child, say redeemed child, mother; for Jesus has 
found me, and it is sweet to die! ”’ 

President Blanchard’s daughter, with extended hand, 
cried, “Give me the harp I hear!” 

“We shall meet in the morning!” was uttered by a 
young husband to the anguished wife bending above 
him. O blessed vision of that perfect morn! 

With mauy pauses, from great weakness, Dr. Bushnell 
said: “ Well, now, we are all going home together ; 
and I say, the Lord be with you; and in grace, and 
peace, and love, and that is the way I have come along 
home.” 

In mortal agony, the exquisitely strong soul of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson cried: “ My God! my Father! My 
God! my Father! I cannot bear it! Let me rest! I 
must die! Let God do his work!.” , 

Bishop Abbott, in reply to the query if he was not 
fearful of the judgment day, uttered the triumphant 
words: “ Jn te speravi ; non confundebor in eterno,—In thee 
have I hoped; I will never be confounded.” 





In the south of England, a manufactory was blown 





up, and caught fire immediately. Above the roar of 
flames, and crash of falling timbers, and surging of the 
excited, anguished populace, children’s voices were 
heard singing: 

We're going home, to die no more!” 


Listen to the soft pleadings of the late Judge Black, so 
pathetic in tenderness and trust: “O thou beloved and 
most merciful Father, from whom I had my being, and 
in whom I ever trusted, grant, if it be thy will, that I 
no longer suffer this agony, and that I be speedily called 
home to thee. My God, bless and comfort this my 
Mary.” 

Hear, again, the old Scotch marquis as he whispers: 
“Now have I taken my staff to be gone, like a peasant 
who has visited his friends, and will now return, and 
they will see him as far upon the road as they may. 
Hark! I hear Molly! O Lord, what shall I do? for I 
am heavy, and my body keepeth down my soul! Hark! 
who calleth me? It is Molly! No,no! It is the Mas- 
ter. Lord, I cannot rise and come to thee. Here have 
I been for ages, and my spirit groaneth. Reach forth 
thy hand, Lord, and raise me. Thanks, Lord!” (The 
last sigh.) 

Far out at sea a ship lies at anchor, becalmed, on a 
soft, still eve. The sailors hear music, floated to them 
over the waves; and, lowering a boat, row towards the 
sound. They find a woman lashed to a spar, singing: 


“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the billows near me roll— 
When the tempest still is nigh.” 


O blessed faith, that could thus triumph in an hour like 
that! Surely “this is the victory which overcometh, even 
our faith.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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A TALE OF HALF-HOURS. 
BY SUS&N COOLIDGE. 


“ Molly, what have you been doing?” 

“Nothing, mamma.” 

“What do you mean by nothing? I left you sitting 
by this window half an hourago. Where have you been 
since then?” 

“Nowhere, mamma, I was watching the kitten.” 

“Watching the kitten for half an hour! O Molly! 
And you promised to help me pare the peaches.” 

“Shall I do them now?” 

“They are all done. I supposed every moment that 
you would come, or I should have called you.” 

“T’m sorry, ma’am; I forgot.” But Molly did not 
look particularly sorry, and not at all ashamed. There 
was nothing new or surprising, I regret to say, either in 
the half-hour wasted or the forgotten promise; they 
were things of every day with Molly Lester. 

Molly was naturally an indolent child. The blood 
did not dance in her veins as a child’s blood should; 
she felt no quick impulses toward action and movement. 
This constitutional sluggishness of temperament was 
Molly’s excuse—her only one; but it was not excuse 
enough. For none of us are sent into the world to do 
only the things we feel like doing; and the fact that we 
have naturally a bias against what is right or dutiful, is 
but a reason for fighting hard and steadily, and making 
ourselves do the duty. Scarcely any one is born perse- 
vering, or industrious, or prompt, or neat,—all these are 
habits which must be formed by years of effort; but 
when formed, they are the most valuable part of our- 
selves: that which makes our living worth while to the 
world, and to the friends who belong to us. 

Molly Lester was not fighting with her indolence. She 
made faint resolutions to do so once in a while; but 
when the moment came for the effort, she was too apt to 
indulge herself, “just this once,” or to reflect that “only 
twenty minutes more” or “only half an hour” could 
make no difference, unmindful of the fact that life ig 
made up of minutes and half-hours, and that to waste 
them means to waste life. A good, hard study of vulgar 
fractions would have taught her the value of parts to 
their whole; but, dear me! Molly “hated” arithmetic, 
and could never be induced to apply her mind to it. 

There was another girl in the house who was exactly 
the opposite of Molly. Her name was Lucy—Lucy 
Lester. She was Molly’s cousin, and about the same 
age. Her father and mother had died within a few 

weeks of each other of typhoid fever; and her Uncle 
Robert, Molly’s father, had taken her home to live with 
him, and be a sister to Molly, who had no sister of her 
own. The boys—ihere were three—had not been at all 
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glad to have Lucy come. “Girls are no fun,” they 
said; “they are always sticking about in bed-rooms, 
and saying they don’t want to do anything, and one 
is enough in a house, anyhow.” The boys judged all 
girls by Molly, but they soon found that Lucy was of a 
different sort. She didn’t “stick in bed-rooms;” she 
liked to go rowing and fishing, to walk in the woods, 
and ride on the hay-cart, as much as the boys themselves ; 
and, though she was always busy, she could generally 
make time to mend gloves, cover balls, and be useful 
and obliging. 

Lucy and Molly got on very well together: they sel- 
dom quarreled. Molly was good-humored enough, like 
most lazy people; but the girls were too unlike in char- 
acter to understand each other very well, or to grow 
intimate. Lucy had been carefully trained by an ener- 
getic mother, who believed in “system,” and Molly’s 
dawdling ways were always irritating to her. Molly 
seldom began any new piece of work, and never finished 
what she began. Lucy had been taught that she must 
finish. This made her cautious not to undertake too 
much. Her impulse was to undertake everything; but 
she had learned by experience that there comes a time 

“about the middle of all long tasks when people feel 
inclined to give them up, and are half sorry that they 
began at all. These “hitching” places are like the 
“ Thank-you-ma’am’s” set in the middle of long hills 
to arrest the wheels a moment as they go by; but the 
wheels go all the faster after once they have passed the 
obstacle, and so do the workers who persevere. 


Before she went to sleep each night, Lucy had pretty 
much decided in her own mind what she meant to do 
with every hour of the nextday. So much time for this, 
so much for that, each following each in regular sequence. 
And though a space was always left for “fun,” Lucy 
knew in advance what she meant the fun to be. This 
plan had its disadvantages. It fretted her sometimes to 
be interrupted and called away, and to have her nicely 
adjusted plan broken into. Sometimes it made her cross; 
but, on the whole, the good overbalanced the evil in this 
habit of hers, and she got a great deal more out of her 
time, than if she had employed it with no method or 
plan in her mind, 

Molly, on the contrary, began her days with no idea 
whatever as to how she should employ them, except the 
unconscious resolve not to do any more than she must. 
She was always late to breakfast ; and while Lucy helped 
her aunt to wash the breakfast-cups, Molly sat at table 
idly balancing a spoon over the edge of hers. Too often 
she went upstairs and lay on her bed half asleep, when 
she should have been waking herself up with fresh air. 
Mrs. Lester was greetly troubled at these ungirl-like 
ways of Molly’s. She consulted the doctor, who talked 
ef “nerves” and “liver;” but all the blue-pills she 
swallowed made no difference to Molly, or roused her to 
an int2rest in existence. 

“Molly, come and have a good swing,” Lucy would 
ery; “ Molly, the boys want us to go to Duck Brook 
after gentians.” But “I don’t want to. I'm tired,” 
would be Molly’s answer, She was not really tired, and 
“he knew in her heart, that, if she ‘chose, she could per- 
‘ectly well jump up and go. But the pillow felt com- 
fortable just then, and she felt easy, so she lay still, and 
said, “Oh, don’t bother me, Lucy!” 

Every now and then she roused, as indolent people 
do, with a sort of wonder at the result of Lucy’s indus- 
try. 

“T can’t think how you find time to do so many 
“aings,” she would say; “I should like an afghan like 
yours for my room ever so much, but I never could 
make a big thing like that.” 

“Oh, yes! you could. You could do it in odd min- 
utes, and never know that it took any time at all,” 
declared Lucy. “Do set one up, Molly. It’s such 
interesting work, and aunty would give you the worsteds, 
I know.” 

“Oh! Icouldn’t possibly. I haven’t any time.” 

“But you have, plenty. There’s all that bit after 
breakfast, when you are waiting for Miss Allen—” 

“Only three-quarters of an hour.” 

“TI know—because you are almost always late. But, 
Molly, you can do lots in three-quarters of an hour—” 


“Nonsense! I should just get out my things, and 
then have to stop.” 


“Well, 


+e there’s the time after your music practice, 
and— 


“T can’t begin to get to work in little bits of time like 
those,” declared Molly. “And I’m always tired after 
practising, and don’t feel like doing anything.” 

So it went on, year after year. “I wish I had things 
like Lucy,” Molly would say ; or, when an injured feeling 
came over her, “I wish the boys didn’t like Lucy better 








than me. It isn’t fair, for ?’'m their own sister, and she is 
only a cousin.” But she never took the trouble to make 
herself either useful or beloved, and things gradually 
went away from her,—the friends, the chances which 
should have been hers. It was sad for Molly to miss so 
much; but it is the hard law of the world that to those 
who will have shall be given, and to the folded hands 
little or nothing. 

And now the two girls have grown up, and are women. 
I went to the Lesters’ home the other day. Jim, the 
oldest boy, is soon to be married. He came in while I 
was there. He spoke to us all, but he sat down close 
to Lucy, and had a long, low-voiced talk with her about 
the little home he is furnishing. It was quite as a mat- 
ter of course that he did so; but it struck me curiously, 
and I couldn’t help looking at Molly, who sat by the 
window with her hands folded, and took little part in 
the conversation. 

Mrs. Lester has grown older of late years, and looks 
rather feeble. When the clock struck twelve, I saw 
Lucy jump up, and lay down her work,—a table-cover 
which she was embroidering in crewels for Jim’s bride. 
She went out, and presently returned with a glass of 
milk and a biscuit. “Aunty must have her little lunch,” 
she said. Again I glanced at Molly, and wondered that 
she should leave this daughterly office to Lucy. 

Ned, the second son, came in after that. He was in 
trouble with a difficult sum in algebra, and he took his 
book to Lucy, who again laid down her work to help 
him, Mr. Lester put his head into the room, and called 
out, “ Lucy, will you come here a moment?” Next I 
saw her having a whispered conference with the cook ; 
and I rubbed my eyes, for it seemed as if it must be 
Molly who was doing all these things, and not Lucy. 

After dinner, I went upstairs to get my bonnet, which 
had been left in Molly’s room. She was lying on her 
bed, half asleep, and I couldn’t help giving her a little 
hint as to what I had been thinking of. 

“I know it,” she answered plaintively. ‘They al- 
ways did prefer Lucy; they don’t care a bit for me. It 
isn’t my fault. I’ve never been strong, you know, and 
I’ve had to rest a good deal,”—a yawn,—“ and Lucy is 
one of the doing kind, and always puts herself forward. 
Well,”—another yawn,—“‘it it isn’t her fault either, ex- 
actly; but that is how it is,” 

I tied my bonnet on silently ; when I turned from the 
glass, Molly was fast asleep! 


Now, girls, which would you rather be like,—Molly or 
Lucy ? 








WAYS OF WORKING. 
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HINTS ON QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 
BY R. T. BONSALL. 


In order to have a profitable and an enjoyable review 
day, two things should have previous thought and 
attention; namely, the fixing in advance upon sume dis- 
tinctive plan of review, and its announcement to the 
school at the beginning of the quarter, so that the vari- 
ous lessons can crystallize in the minds of the scholars 
and teachers in accordance with the plan proposed. 
The conviction just stated, has long been a fixed one 
with me; and I recently happened upon some words by 
Mr. M. C. Hazard, which so happily emphasize what I 
have just said about the reason for selecting and an- 
nouncing the plan of review at the beginning of the 
quarter, that I take pleasure in repeating his words. 
He says: “‘ A good quarterly review is like an apple—it 
takes three months to ripen.” Again: “If one takes 
care of his pennies, we are told the dollars will take care 
of themselves; and so, two, if the weekly review is prop- 
erly taken care of, the quarterly review will manage 
itself.” 

If a distinctive plan is agreed upon in advance, the 
superintendent and teachers will find preparation for the 
quarterly review comparatively easy; the only essential 
being that each week, while the lesson is fresh in the 
mind, a brief memorandum be made of such questions, 
illustrations, etc., as it is thought best to use on review 
day, and that such memoranda be laid aside for use at 
the end of the quarter. It does not follow, that, because 
some special method proves successful with one series of 
lessons, it will upon all others. The plan fixed upon 
should therefore be one that grows out of the nature of 
the lessons studied. A habit exists, in many schools, of 
uniformly following some stereotyped plan, and as a 
consequence, all kinds of lessons are arbitrarily forced 
into the same review mould; the result being a degree 
of dread and dullness greatly to be deplored. 

Remember that the success of the review wiil depend 
very largely upon the character of the questions asked; 





consequently, it will not do to trust this matter to the 
happy suggestion of the moment; but the questions to 
be asked upon each lesson should be previously deter~ 
mined upon. Let them be short and definite, and calcu~- 
lated to recall the gssential features of the lesson. 

There is a question in the minds of many, a3 to 
whether the giving of rewards as tokens of merit in 
Sunday-schools is a wise practice; but it seems to the 
writer of this article that if it isto be commended in any 
department of the work, it would apply with peculiar 
fitness in connection with a competitive quarterly review, 
based upon answers given to a series of written or printed 
questions bearing upon the lessons of the quarter. The 
details could be so arranged, that not only the specially 
bright scholars, but also the {moderately informed ones, 
would have constantly before them an incentive encour- 
aging them to do their best, and quarterly review day 
itself would become one of pleasure and profit. 

It is not the object of this article to advocate any dis- 
tinctive plans for quarterly reviews, and yet to give to it 
a practical character, it is mecessary briefly to refer to 
some ways in which they can be conducted. 

If the lessons have been of a historical or narrative 
character, a very satisfactory method of review is to call 
for the Places which have been mentioned in t..e quar- 
ter’s lessons. Pointing out the place upon the school 
map, pin on (over the place) its initial letter cut out of 
some bright-colored paper, and then call for the con- 
nected persons, events, and truths. 

Occasionally, a quarter’s lessons can be most profitably 
considered by means of some one topical subject. For 
instance, if the lessons have covered Daniel’s life, what 
would be more appropriate than to think out some plan in 
which “ Loyalty to the Right” are the key-words, Or, 
if Joseph’s life has been under study, then in the review, 
deal with it as “ A Story of God’s Providence.” When- 
ever any one individual has been conspicuous through 
the quarter's lessons, such a plan can be adopted, if 
wished; and usually some diagram or other blackboard 
arrangement can be thought out to accompany and give 
increased value to the exercise. 

Sometimes the review can be best made to assume the: 
nature of acontrast between some two distinctive char-, 
acters of the lesson series; as in a recent course of les- 
sons wherein we saw Saul and David pursuing their 
life-paths; the one upward to a kingly palace, while the 
other went downward to a dishonorable death. 

A profitable form of review on some lessons would ba 
to call for the names of all the.good men and the bad 
men to whom the lessons referred, and then arranging 
upon the blackboard the names as announced, under the 
respective headings, evil-doers and well-doers, call for 
the reasons why they have been classed as they are. 

Sometimes it would be wéll at the beginning of the 
quarter to divide the classes into 





HO? 

MERE? 
HAT? 

HY? 
MEREFORE? 


CLASSES, 











and keep it before the school throughout the quarter, 
that on review day, the “ Who?” classes will be asked to 
give the names of persons about whom the lessons told. 
The “ Where?” classes will be asked to come up and 
point out upon the school-map the places, etc., and give 
some particulars regarding them. Each of the other 
classes will perform its part, as indicated by its distinctive 
tities. The “ Wherefore?” class as distinguished (arbi- 
trarily) from the “‘ Why?” class (which has to do with 
the motives and reasons and actions shown in the lessons), 
is expected to draw the conclusions from each lesson; 
that is, to give the practical teaching and moral lesson to 
be gathered therefrom,—this portion it would probably 
be well to assign to the Bible class. 

A variety of other plans for reviews occur to the 
writer, which, though never actually tried, he thinks 
would work satisfactorily. He can do more, however, 
in this article, than to give the names he would cail 
them by, and leave you to guess at what he means. 

The What-iesson-did-you-like-best (and why)? plan. 

The What-did-~you-learn-from-that-lesson? plan. 

The “ Hold-fast-all-I-give-you” plan, 

The Write-a-letter-about-it plan. 

The Lesson-postscript plan. 

The fact is, dear fellow-workers in the Sunday-school, 
there are so many ways in which review day can be 
enjoyabiy and profitably spent, that there is little excuse 
for those who fail to make it an occasion to be looked 
forward to with pieasure, instead of being dreaded as a 
day of mere drudgery. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_————— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1885.] 


1. January 4.—Paul at Troas. 

2. January 11.—Paul at Miletus............... 
3. January 18.—Paul’s Farewell..................c.cccesseeesereeeenme sees 
4. January 2%.—Paul Going to Jerusalem 

5. February L— Paul at Jerusalem 
6. February 8.—Paul Adamiled..................0..cencseesesscersereeneneessenes 
\7. February 15.—Paul's Def 

8, February 22 —Paul Before the Council 
9 March 1.—Paul Bent tO Felix. .........ccccercsecsoreseerenne snseeeeneee 
10. March 8.—Paul Before Felix...... .... 
11. March 15.—Paul Before Agrippa. ...........ccseececeneeeeecerseersenes 
12. March 22.—Paul Vindicated Acts 26: 19-32 
13. March 29,—Review. 


























LESSON XII, SUNDAY, MARCH 22, 1885. 
Titte: PAUL VINDICATED. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 26 : 19-32.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

19. Whereupon, O king A-grip’- | 19 Wherefore, O king Agrippa, I 
pa, I was not disobedient unto was not disobedient unto the 
the heavenly vision: 20 heavenly vision; but declared 

20. But shewed first unto them both to them of Damascus 
of Da-mas’cus, and at Je-ru-sa’- first, and at Jerusalem, and 
lem, and throughout all the throughout all the country of 
coasts of Ju-de’a, and then to Judea, and also to the Gen- 
the Gen'tiles, that they should tiles, that they should repent 
repent and turn to God, and do and turn to God, doing works 
works meet for repentance, 21 worthy of 'repentance. For 

21, For these causes the Jews this cause the Jews seized me 
caught me in the temple, and in the temple, and assayed to 
went about to kill me, 22 kill me. Having therefore 

22. Having therefore obtained obtained the help that is from 
help of God, I continue unto this @od, I stand unto this day tes- 
day, witnessing both to small and tifying both to small and great, 
great, saying none other things saying nothing but what the 
than those which the prophets prophets and Moses did say 
and Mo’ses did say should come: | 23 should come; *how that the 

23. That Christ should suffer, Christ # must suffer, and *how 
and that he should be the first that he first by the resurrec- 


*that should rise from the dead, tion of the dead should pro- 
and should shew light unto the claim light both to the people 
people, and to the Gen’‘tiles, and to the Gentiles, 


24, And as he thus spake for | 24 
himself, Fes’tus said with a loud 


And as he thus made his de- 
fence, Festus saith with a loud 


voice, Paul, thou art beside thy- voice, Paul, thou art mad; thy 
self; much learning doth make much learning doth turn thee 
thee mad. 


25 to madness. But Paul saith, 
I am not mad, most excellent 
Festus; but speak forth words 

26 of truth and soberness. For 
the king knoweth of these 
things, unto whom also I 
speak freely: for I am per- 
suaded that none of these 


25. But hesaid,I am not mad,most 
noble Fes'tus; but speak forth the 
words of truth and soberness, 

26. For the king knoweth of 
these things, before whom also I 
speak freely: for I am persuaded 
that none of these things are hid- 
den from him; for this thing was things is hidden from him; 
not done in a corner. for this hath not been done in 

27. King A-grip’pa, believest | 27 a corner. King Agrippa, be- 
thou the prophets? I know that levest thou the prophets? I 
thou believest. know that thou _believest. 

28. Then A-grip’pa said unto | 28 And Agrippa said unto Paul, 
Paul, Almost thou persuadest me *With but litle persuasion 
to be a Christian. thou wouldest fain make me 

29. Then Paul said, I would to | 29 a Christian. And Paul said, 
God, that not only thou, but also I would to God, that, * wheth- 
all that hear me this day, were er with little or with much, 
both almost, and altogether such not thou only, but also all that 
as Iam, except these bonds. hear me this day, might be- 

30. And when he had thus spo- come such as I am, except 
ken, the king rose up, and the these bonds. 
xovernor, and Ber-ni’ce, and they | 30 And the king rose up, and 
that sat with them: the governor, and Bernice, 

31, And when they were gone and they that sat with them: 
aside, they talked between them-| 31 and when they had with- 
selves, saying, This man doeth drawn, they spake one to 
nothing worthy of death or of another, saying, This man 
bonds. doeth nothing worthy of death 

82, Then said A-grip’pa unto | 82 or of bonds, And Agrippa said 
Fes'tus, This man might have unto Festus, This man might 
been set at liberty, if he had not have been set at liberty, if he 
appealed unto Ce'sar. had not appealed unto Cesar. 








10r, their repentance *Or, ¥ Or, > sea 8Or, ts subject to suffering 
* American ooops sont erse 28“ With but” etc., add 


ngs: 
marg. Or, i 9g Nase Cane cree 29" Whether wih it ” 
Or, doth in little and ovemle tn coe -— ote. a mang. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Missionary and His Mission. 
Lesson Topic: Heeding the Reproot of Christ. 


1. A Zeatous Christian, vs. 19-23. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. A Mistaken Gentile, vs. 24-26. 
3. An indifferent Jew, vs. 27-32. 


GoLDEN Text: Having therefore obtained help of God, I 
continue unto this day.-—Acts 26: 22, 


Darty Home REapDIN@s: 


M.—Acts 26: 19-32. Heeding Christ's reproof. 

T. —Psa, 50: 1-23. Heeding God's reproof. 

W.—Heb. 12: 1-17. Honoring God's reproof. 

T. —Isa, 2: 10-22, Trembling at God's reproof. 

F.—Matt. 19: 16-30. Hesitating at Christ's reproof. 

$.—Ezek. 33: 1-7, 80-33, Hesitating at God's reproof. 
§.—John 12: 23-41. Hesitating at Christ's reproof disastrous. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. A ZEALOUS CHRISTIAN. 


|. Preaching Repentance: 
ee er Saeeenssorey Same one of repent- 
ance (20). 
Surely after that I was turned, I repented (Jer. 31 : 19). 
Bring forth therefore fruit Ske coe (Mate. $ : A 
| mapa? repent, ye shall all in like manner (Luke 13: 
For godly sorrow worketh repentance unto salv ration 2 Cor. 7: 0). 
Be ye yourselves also holy in all manner of living (1 Pet. 1: 15). 


ll. Suffering Violence: 

The Jews seized .. . and assayed to kill me (21). 

Took counsel together that they might... kill him (Matt. 26 : 4). 

As they were seeking to kill him, tidings came (Acts 21: 31). 

Away with such... not fit that he Ley live (Acts 22 : 22). 

Jews banded together ..» till they had killed Paul (Acts 23; 12). 

iil. Helped of God: 

Having therefore obtained the help (hat is from God (22). 
Samuel... saying, Hitherto hath the Lord helped us (1 Sam. 7 : 12). 
It is — thet avengeth me, and subdueth the rie! (Psa. 18 ; 47). 
God. vered us...and will deliver (2 Cor. 1 : 10). 

All hinge oy him that ‘strengtheneth me (Phil. 4: 13). 

IV. Testifying of Christ: 

How that the Christ must suffer, and 
proclaim light (23). 

And after... shall Messiah be cut off, but a for himself (Dan. 9: 26). 

Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell (Psa. 16 10). 

Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection (okie 11: 25). 

Now hath Christ been raised from the dead (1 Cor. 15: 20). 

Who is the beginning, the firstborn from the dead (Col. 1 : 18). 

1. When one becomes a Christian, he need not look far for a place 
in which to begin to work for Christ. “To them of Damascus 
first” Paul preached the need of repentance. 

2. When one repents, he should show the sincerity of his repentance 
by works worthy of his new resolves. ag cates ener ne lng and 
hand-repentance always accompany sincere heart-re 

38. When one would help men, he himself needs “ the ip tl thai is 
from God.” The Christian is a magnet because he is magnetized ; 
he lifts because he is lifted. 

4. When one testifies for Christ, he should be ready like Paul to 
testify“ both to small and great,” to the high and the lowly, tothe 
young and the old, to the kwoods Sun y-school as well as to 
the metropolitan church audience. 

5. Whether one testifies to small or to freat. high or lowly, you 
or old, Sunday-school scholars or college professors, he can fin 
abundant suitable material for teaching in the Old Testament, 

ust as Paul did. 

6. When one comes like Paul to view the Old Testament as full of 
voices that speak of Jesus, he will cease to complain that “the 
, —#, Testament contains nothing suitable to teach little chil- 


. When we k of Christ’s sufferings, let us remember as Paul 
did, that Christ suffered for ad who accept him, for Gentiles as 
well as for Jews, even for the members of those other denomina- 
tions whose shortcomings trouble us so much, 


Il, A MISTAKEN GENTILE, 


1. His Charge Against Paul: 
Festus saith with a loud voice, Paul, thou art mad (24). 


Is all well? Wherefore came this mad fellow to thee? (2 Kings 9: 11.) 
The prophet is a fool, the spiritual man is mad (Hos. 9: 7). 

For they said, He is beside himself (Mark 3 : 21) 

Others mocking said, They are filled with new whe (Acts 2 : 13). 
Men. .. unbelieving, will they not say that ye are mad? (1 Cor, 14; 23. ) 


His aaa from Paul: 
1. Paul’s Sanity. 
Iam not mad... but speak forth words of truth (25). 
Jesus answered, I have not a devil (John 8 : 49). 
Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again (1 Pet. 2: 23). 
Being ready always to give answer to every —_ a Pet. 3; 15). 
Auswer not a fool according to his folly (Prov. 26: 4). 
2. The King’s Knowledge. " 
The king knoweth . . . this hath not been done in a corner (26). 
Yet shall not thy teachers be removed into a corner (Isa. 30 : 20). 
For all shall know me, from the least to the greatest (Heb. 8 : 11). 
Jesus answered him, I have spoken openly to the world (John 18: 20). 
1. While Paul was mad in attacking Christ’s followers, the world 
called him sane; when Paul became earnest in following Christ, 
the world called him mad. 
2. When the worid hears a truth which it is not ready to accept, it 
is prone to cry down that truth’s promoter as a an ora 
fanatic, or as being more zealous than is proper. 
. Where the argument is unanswerable, it ed the custom of such 
cowards as Festus to descend to personal slander. 
What the world calls madness, the Christian knows to be the 
only true wisdom, Festus is the real madman when he scorns 
the Christ whom Paul preaches. 
Which is the wiser course for the Christian to pursue—to be so 
fiery and zealous in Christ's service that a few conscience-smit- 
ten Festuses shall pretend to mistake him for a madman or to be 
so eminently self-contained and calm that he shall be generally 
mistaken for an iceberg? 


III, AN INDIFFERENT JEW. 


|. Agrippa’s Flippancy: 
With but little persuasion thou wouldest fain make me a Chris- 
tian (28). 
Pilate saith unto him, What is truth ? (John 18 : 38). 
Ang some said, What "would this babbler say? (Acts 17: 18.) 
In the last days mockers shall come with mockery (2 Pet. 3: 3). 


ll. Paut’s Zeal: 


Iwould to God, that...all... might become such as Iam 
(29). 


Would God that all the Lord’s people were prognoses OS ( —, 11; 29). 
Yet I would that all men were even as I myself (1 Cor. 7 ; 7). 
Would that ye could bear with me (2 Cor. 11 : 1). 

Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son (2 Sam. 18 : 33). 


Wl. Paul's Vindication : 
This man doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds (31). 
I oye B sinned... but these sheep, what have they done? (2 Sam. 


Nothing "worthy of death hath been done by him (Luke 23 : 15). 

Seribes ... saying, We find no evil in this man (Acts 23: 9). 

I found that he had committed nothing worthy of death (Acts 25; 25). 

Ye are spoken against, they may be put toshame (1 Pet. 3 : 16). 

1. Agri ppa may know the prophets, and still not know Him of 

om the prophets testify. An acquaintance with Christ's fore- 

runners or an intimacy with Christ's followers is not an acquaint- 
ance with Christ himself. 

Agrippa may even believe the prophets without belfeving on Christ. 

bred a@ man thus accepts Christ impliedly and rejects him prac- 

cally. 

Agrippa, like many another unbeliever, dismisses this most im- 

— matter with a ae a remark. How many souls have 

n lost by just such unwillingness to be candid with the truth! 

4. Paul is d in earnest, however flippant Agrippe may be. 

Christ's followers cannot afford to answer sneer with sneer, or 
t with jest. The question of a soul's salvation is a supremely 
serious matter. 

5. Paul is willing to do little or to do much to win a sou! for Christ. 
Too many of Christ's followers have manifested a strong prefer- 
ence for doing little toward that end. 

6. Paul knew he was better off than Agrippa and his court, despite 
their rank and freedom. Envy a decidedly unchristian 

queen true Christian has nothing to env Y; 
ul was not vindicated—he vindicated himself. That the 

Christian must ever do if it isdone at all. He can employ no 

defense so strong as self-defense. He can preset to ee 80 Con- 


... by the resurrection 
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vincing as that of his own walk and cony presence of 
the scornful Festus and sneering Agrippa. 





8. Paul vindicated Christ's cause in vindicating himself. aa seeey 
Christian’s enterprises Christ is a partner, and his credit 
suffers according as the human partner does his best or Gomk 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
PERSISTENT UNBELIEF. 


1. Its Origin: 
It springs from self-deception (Psa. 10 : 11-13). 
3 somite Bom anit tnduignase Cheat, 22+ 15; 2 Pet. 8: 3, 4). 
It comes from fication (Jer. 48 : 42). 
It results from a love of darkness (John 8 : 18, 19). 
It arises from slowness of heart ke 24 : 25). 
It is caused by too great love of this world (2 Cor. 4 : 3,4; Jude 18). 
It springs frem an evil beart (Heb. 3 : 12). 
It arises from a haughty ce (John 18 : 88; Acts 26 : 24, 28). 


2. Its Manifestations: 


$n oching Sosy cavemen &: 6, 10; “ee 5 pews: e, 


ng 
In ee s Son (Luke 22: 67: 1 9 1@: 2). 
nerees —— truth (Acts19: 95 1 John 4: 3). 
isobey ying the gospel (2 Thess, 1: 8). 
= blaspheming (2 Chron. 32: 19; aces 18:6; Rom. 2: 24). 
uestioning God's power (Num. 11:4; Psa. 78 : 19, 2). 
= Sues God’s love and forbearance (Job 33 : 14; Rom. 2: 4). 


3. Ba Perils: 
God’s anger is aroused th wey Am (Deut. 29 
Tho coareer chal bo enemned (Pea v.38: 3: alark 8: 38). 
Shame shall come upon the unbeliever (Mic. 7:10). 
Destruction comes thereby (Prov. 19: 29; Isa. 5: 24; Jude 5). 
Endless woe shall be upon Y the unbeliever (Mark 16; 16; Rey. 21:8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. ‘ 


As the text of this lesson follows immediately upon that 
of the preceding lesson, there are no intervening events to be 
recorded. 

Paul is still standing in the brilliant andience-chamber at 
Cesarea. The civic and military notabilities of Caesarea are 
listening to Paul the prisoner; but it is to Festus’s guest, 
Herod Agrippa II., that Paul directly addresses himself. 
The apostle has just concluded the account of his conversion; 
and is proceeding to narrate his subsequent labors. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Chapter 26, verse 19.— Whence: On which account, or, be- 
cause such a high calling was set before me.—J was not: Or, 
better, I did not become, or prove myself to be.— Vision: 
That is, a spiritual sight presented to a person, whether in 
sleep, or in the waking hours.— Disobedient to the heavenly vis- 
ion: That is, to him whom I saw in the vision. 

Verse 20.— But declared (or announced) both to them of Da- 
mascus first and at Jerusalem (Acts 9: 20, 26) and througheut 
all the country of Judea: This is one clause ;—and to the Gen- 
tiles is another. The best manuscripts have no preposition 
answering to throughout, which makes the clause ungram- 
matical. Tischendorf in his earlier editions, inserted the 
preposition meaning unto. For the difficulties of the passage 
see A. Buttmann’s New Testament Grammar, p. 331, Thayer's 
translation. There is also a historical difficulty in what is 
said of Paul’s preaching throughout all the country of Judea, 
arising from Galatians 1 : 21, 22, “then I came into the 
regions of Syria and Cilicia. And I was still unknown by 
face unto the churches of Judea which were in Christ.” The 
reconciliation of the two passages is effected by assuming that 
Paul speaks not of what directly happened, but of what teok 
place in the course of time. 

Verse 21.—For this cause (because I preached repentance, 
etc.) the Jews seized me in the temple. 

Verse 22.—Having therefore obtained the help that is from 
God, I stand. Therefore: Because I thus preached repentance 
and was opposed by Jews.— Testifying both to small and great: 
Another reading is “being testified unto” (having witness 
borne unto me by small and great). But the best editors and 
oldest manuscripts, the Vulgate and other authorities, read 
with the Authorized Version and the Revised Version as it 
is rendered above.—Small and great: All without distine- 
tion, learned Jews as well as others.—Saying nothing, etc. : 
Agreeing with Moses and the prophets in everything I 
preached. 

Verse 23.— How that (or whether) the Christ must suffer, etc 
The particle here is 7 Compare verse 8. As Meyer writes, 
“Paul expresses himself in a problematic form, because 
among the Jews it was debated whether a suffering Messiah 
was to be believed in.’ We may translate thus: Bearing 
witness, .. . saying nothing else than Moses and the prophets spoke 
of as to come to pass—as to whether the Messiah was (could 
be) a suffering Messiah, whether he first by a resurrection from 
the dead was about to proclaim (that is, would in the future, 
according to the prophets) light to the people and the Gentiles. 

Verse 24.—And as he thus made his defence (or while he was 
thus making his defence), Festus saith with a loud voice (or 
with his voice raised aloud), Paul, thou art mad ; thy much 
learning doth turn thee to madness: Compare Acts 14: 10 fora 
loud voice. It seems that Festus, although feeling kindly 
toward Paul, was.entirely without sympathy with him as to 
what he narrated and professed. Here there are signs even 
of impatience, as if he could neither understand nor endure 
what the apostle said. Paul’sstrange fervor and strange belief 
were a sign of mania. This mania proceeded from the many 
writings or the great amount of literature which he had read. 

Verses 25; 26.—Paul is far more of a gentleman in his 
reply than the procurator showed himself to be in what he 
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said —I am not mad (or, insane), most excellent Festus ; but 
speak forth words of truth and soberness, The verb translated 
“speak forth” is found only here and in Acts 2: 4, 14, when 
the speaking with tongues and Peter's speaking under the 
influence of the Spirit are mentioned. It is a lofty poetical 
word, equivalent to “giving utterance” (comp. Grimm. N. 
Test. Lex. sub voce}. The other words, truth and soberncss, 
declare the contrary of madness, a mind contemplating truth 
and in a sound condition of thinking. The apostle, per- 
eviving that he could get no hold of the Roman officer, ap- 
peals, so to speak, to King Agrippa, and with wonderful skill 
brings home to him what a well-trained Jew could hardly 
fail to understand, whether he believed it or not.—For the 
hing imoweth of these things. For gives a kind of defense of the 
apostie’s own sanity: “ What I say is sober truth, it is not 
an imsane man’s talk.” —The king knoweth (that is, he must be 
acquainted with) these things: That is, with the things said 
of the Messiah— Unto whem also I speak freely: 1 speak 
therefore to him freely or openly, as one having this knowl- 
edge.— For I am persuaded that none of these things is hidden from 
him (that he has not been ignorant of these things), for this 
hath not been done in a corner: The rise and spread of Christ’s 
gospel and of faith in him is nothing secret, but a fact open 
to all men. 

Verse 27.—In the same kindly tone he addresses himself 
to the king personally: King Agrippa, believest thou the pro- 
phetse? I know that thou believest: This question is the same 
as saying, Dost thou hold the prophets, when they speak of 
the Messiah and the restored kingdom of God, to be inspired 
men? I know that, as a Jew, thou dost believe. 

Verse 28.—The Authorized Version translates this verse, 
Almest thou persuadest me to be a Christian. In this transla- 
tion, with which an English reader reluctantly parts, there 
are several weak points, and first the words rendered almost 
cannot possibly take this meaning. The words can be ren- 
dered in a little while, or, in few words (comp. Eph. 3: 3). In 
the Vulgate the phrase means “in a-short space of time.”?! 
Agrippa does not mean to admit that Paul has gone even 
alf-way in making him a Christian. Again, persuadest is 
used in a conative sense. Not thou art persuading, but thou 
art trying to persuade; and this the Revised Version trans- 
lates somewhat freely, thou wouldst fain make me a Christian. 
Still further, the words to be a Christian, of the Authorized 
Version, cat only have the sense of to become a Christian, 
—a mistranslation (to be for to become), which is often 
made in our old version. Then, besides this, the best read- 
ing, that is, the one most strongly supported, is to make 
a Christian, instead of to become a Christian. The exact 
sense is then, In a short time thow art trying to persuade 
me, so as to make me a Christian, It must be admitted that to 
become is a much easier reading than to make ; but the harder 
reading is found in the Vatican, Alexandrine and Sinaitic 
manuscripts with others, and in some old translations. 

Verse 29.—The version of this verse in the Authorized 
Version follows, of course, that of verse 28. J would to God 
(literally, I would pray to God) that not thou only, but also all 
that hear me this day, were (or, as the sense of the verb requires, 
would become) both almost, and altogether such as I am, except 
these bonds: Here the difficulty of making sense consistent 
with what the Authorized Version regards as the sense of 
verse 28, is apparent. The words rendered almost and alto- 
gether can mean only in little (or small) and in great (or in 
much, which renders another, but an inferior reading). But 
tm great cannot be forced into the sense altogether. We must 
ewn, however, that the meaning is not quite clear. Meyer 
treats “in little and in great” as though it meant “ whether 
by little or by great,” that is “in the case of some that hear 
me by little, and of others by great, all may become such as 
Iam,” etc. Dr. Hackett explains the passage thus: “I could 
wish that you might become a Christian in a short time, as you 
say ; and if not in a short time, ina long time” (comp. Buttmann). 
And he adds: “If we read év peyady (en megald) [instead of 
év 76AAw (en polld), which is the reading to be preferred, since 
the former adjective cannot be used of time, like the latter], the 
words would then mean whether by little effort or by great—with 
ease or difficulty.” Alford’s translation follows Meyer’s in 
rendering, “whether with ease or with difficulty, on my part,” 
thus giving an alternative form (whether—or) to the clauses, 
instead of giving and—and their own proper sense. Hackett 


iThe Vulgate rendering is in modico, which as nearly as possible 
reproduces the ambiguity of the Greek en oligé. In classical Latin 
modico often, but not always, means “in a short time; ” thus we have 
modico ante, “‘a little before” (time); modico secus, “a little farther” 
(space), and other similar phrases in the Latin classics. Other- 
wise, the use of modicus is as broad as that of our word “ moderate,” 
The same principle holds true with regard to the Vulgate, where this 
adjective is joined with tempus, “time;” vinum, “wine,” etc., and 
even with populus, “a people” (Dan. 11: 23,in modico populo ; Author- 
ized Version, “with a small people”). It should be said, however, 
that Dr. Woolsey’s limitation of modico to time, in this instance, has 
the support ofa rr erence of Cassiodorus (sixth century), who writes: 
“He answered that he was wishing speedily (cum celeritate) to make 
him a Christian.” On the other hand, the quite general significance 
of in modico is proved by the rendering of 1 Corinthians 4:3, in the 
elder Italian Version. The Mihi aufem pro minimo est (“ But with mé 
i isa very smal) thing,” English Version) of the Vulgate is repre- 
sented in the Version quoted by Tertullian (De Pud. XIV.) by Mihi 
autem in modico est; where in modico is the equivalent of pro minimo. 
—Tus Epitoa. 





follows the same lead of Meyer. So also the Revised Ver- 
sion has with Hitéle or with much. We may be allowed, per- 
haps, to suggest another explanation of both im little and in 
great, which is that Paul, playfully referring te Agrippe’s 
words, in little thou wouldest fain persuade me, etc., uses this 
phrase with the other extreme, in great to denote in every- 
thing. I could pray to God in everything not thou only, but 
also all that hear me (Festus not excluded).. So in verse 22 
of this chapter and elsewhere, small and great is equivalent 
to everybody. By these bonds is to be understood the chain 
which bound the prisoner to the soldier, and which, while 
he was speaking, may have hung from his arm or lain for 
the time by his side. 

Verse 30.—The interview, suggested by mere curiosity 
between the prisoner Paul and the great personages with 
their retinue, was now closed. Probably some looked on him 
as only “the ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes;” but 
he must have made rio small impression. His sou! and his 
mind and his life could not but excite respect and wonder. 

Verse 31.—After withdrawing from the place of hearing, 
they spoke to one another, saying, This man doeth nothing 
worthy of death or of bonds: Festus was, without doubt, more 
confirmed in his*opinion that the prisoner had committed 
nothing worthy of death (comp. Acts 25: 25). 

Verse 32.—And Agrippa said unto Festus, This man might 
have been set at liberty, if he had not appealed unto Cesar: This 
opinion confirmed Festus in the view held by him at and 
before the opening of the trial, and brought everything to a 
close as far as Paul’s trial was concerned, except to send him to 
Rome under military guard. This Paul desired, as we have 
seen ; and the voice of Christ, spoken of in chapter 23: 11, 
left him in no doubt that his Lord’s-will was carried out by 
his judges, 

A word we add here in regard to the attitude of Agrippa. 
There was no rancor in his words or in his heart. He did 
not care enough about his own Jewish religion to hate Paul, 
and he seems to have been won into a certain amount of 
admiration and respect for him by his speech. When the 
king speaks of Paul’s trying to make him a Christian, there 
is a contempt in his words, but not so much a contempt dic- 
tated by hatred as by pride. The word “Christian” did not 
imply contempt when it first came into use, as we have seen, 
although it might easily take that direction in the course of 
time. Paul’s attitude, on the other hand, is most beautiful, 
earnest, yet full of love and respect for the men before whom 
he spoke. And this part he strove to act well, not so much 
because he had to act with wisdom, as because he wanted to 
testify for Christ. 





THE SOMEWHAT CHRISTIAN. 
BY JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


Many persons will be disturbed at being told that the “ al- 
most Christian,” however real and even common an object 
in life, is not found in this passage of Scripture. Agrippa’s 
celebrated saying to Paul is, in the Greek, quite ambiguous, 
and so is Paul’s reply. The only thing entirely certain 
about it is that the phrases cannot mean “almost” and “al- 
together.” If some person should say “I like ‘almost’ best,” 
the answer would have to be, in all courtesy and simplicity, 
it matters precious little what you like; the question is as to 
the real meaning of Greek constructions and of the connec- 
tion, and not what anybody likes or dislikes. Another may 
perhaps say, “Oh! well; the old way is good enough for me.” 
One would have to answer, nothing ought to be good enough 
for you but the truth, ascertained as exactly as possible. 
Let it be repeated then, that “almost” and “altogether” are 
here impossible. No one can determine with certainty what 
is the real meaning. Agrippa’s phrase, “in little,” may mean 
“with little pains or effort” (Revised Version, substantially), 
“in a little time” (American Appendix, margin), or “ina 
small measure,” or degree, to some extent, that is, as Tyndale 
long ago translated it, “somewhat.” This last is the view of 
Addison Alexander, and to the present writer has long 
seemed the most probable interpretation.! Moreover, this 
agrees best with the character of Agrippa. The translation 
“with but little persuasion,” would be rather contemptuous, 
while the young king was very courteous, and anxious to be 
popular. “In some measure,” “somewhat,” makes it a 
polite answer, expressing interest in what has been said, 
and a disposition to admit that Christianity has really some 
claims, especially as presented by so able a speaker. This 
would be quite civil, without implying any strong convic- 
tions or deep feeling, and is thus appropriate to the brilliant 
occasion and to the character of the young king. And we 


1 Paul’s reply (v. 29) is literally “ both in little and in great.” Now the 
Revised Version has to translate this “both ... and” by “whether... 
or,” and we would somewhat vehemently maintain that this transla- 
tion is not allowable. The marginal readings proposed in the Ameri- 
can Appendix are inconsistent. If Agrippa’s expression means “in 
a little time,” then Paul’s reply, “both in little and in great,” musi 
also refer to time, and so cannot mean “in all respects.” But upon 
the view we have adopted, the answer is,“ both in a small measure 
and in # great measure, both to some extent and to a great extent,” 
which at least makes sense, and does not turn “ both... and” into 
“-whethes ... os."--J. A. B, 


ll 


submit that the “somewhat Christian” is even oftener to be 
met with in our congregations than the “almost Christian.” 

What had led Agrippa to this civil reply? 

1. After completing the account of his conversion to 
Christianity, which formed our last lesson, Paul declares (vs. 
19-23) that he has ever since been trying to act according to 
the divine instructions gtven at that time. 

(a.) He was “not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 
How could he be? How could one venture to disobey divine 
instruction and command? And how can we venture to dis- 
obey the Scriptures, in which men speak from God, being 
moved by the Holy Ghost ? 

(b.) His practical exhortation, both to Jews and to Gen- 
tiles, has been that they “should repent and turn to God,” 
and prove it by a corresponding life. Certainly nobody 
could object to this, as either heretical or of injurious practi- 
cal tendency. All thoughtful persons then, and all thought- 
ful persons now, must admit that it is right and desirable to 
turn to God and live a good life. The Jews had seized 
Paul in the temple, and tried to kill him (v.21). Yet his 
real fault was that he had obeyed a heavenly vision, and 
that he had exherted men to lead a penitent and virtuous 
life. How often are men bitterly assailed for doing what, if 
correctly understood, is really unobjectionable and much to 
be commended | 

(c.) And the doctrines Paul has taught are really nothing 
but what was predicted by the prophets and by Moses 
(v. 22), mamely, (1) that the Messiah must be not a worldly 
conqueror, as the Jews expected, but a sufferer, as in Isaiah 
53; (2) that he must rise from the dead; (3) that, in 
consequence of his death and resurrection, he will proclaim 
spiritual light—instruction and hope—both to “the people” 
of Israel, and to the Gentiles. 

2. The two leading persons among his hearers now speak 
to Paul, and he replies to each with great wisdom and ear- 
nestness (vs. 24-29). 

(a.) The Roman governor Festus could no longer listen 
silently to accounts of a heavenly vision, and to the idea 
that dead men could rise again. He was satisfied that no 
sane man could express such notions, so he interrupted Paul 
in an excited manner, and “with a loud voice,” accusing 
him of insanity in saying such things. Then, perhaps wish- 
ing to soften this harsh accusation, he adds, “thy much 
learning doth turn thee to madness.” He had probably 
heard that Paul had already, ia his youth, been thoroughly 
acquainted with the learning of the rabbis. It is also prob- 
able that Paul had throughout his imprisonment shown 
great anxiety to have books, as we find him doing in his last 
imprisonment (2 Tim. 4:13). “ Practical politicians” often 
express a certain contempt for learned or literary persons, 
and not unfrequently say it addles their brains to read so 
much, 

The apostle’s reply (v. 25) is courteous, dignified, and ear- 
nest. He is not mad, but entirely in his right mind, and 
speaking the simple truth. He refers to the king as having 
better acquaintance than a recently arrived governor could 
have gained, with the well-known history of Christianity 
(v. 26). “This hath not been done in a corner.” The min- 
istry of Jesus the Messiah, his suffering and resurrection, the 
conversion of Paul the persecutor, and the wholesome moral. 
teachings of the Christians, were all matters well known in 
the land of the Jews, and the young king could not be igno- 
rantofthem. Then Paul appeals especially (v. 27) to the fact 
that the prophets had predicted (as he had already set forth) 
a suffering and risen Messiah, who should proclaim light 
both to Israel and the Gentiles; and pointedly addresses the 
young king: “ Believest thou the prophets? I know that 
thou believest.” Agrippa was a Jew, educated to believe 
that the Scriptures (Old Testament) were true. Under the 
impression of Paul’s presence and appeal, he was likely to 
feel a certain quickened persuasion that the Messianic 
prophecies were true, and to perceive that they had, as he 
knew the Christians claimed, been fulfilled in the death and 
resurrection of Jesus. 

(6.) And so Agrippa said to Paul, “Somewhat thou per- 
suadest me to make me a Christian.” The interruption by 
Festus had been loud and violent. The remark by Agrippa 
is more courteous than serious. But in both cases Paul’s 
reply is at once dignified and deeply earnest. He wishes 
that not only Agrippa, but all the others present, might be 
both to some extent and to a great extent such as he is, that 
is, Christians. Whether a man be a prince or a beggar, we 
can wish for him nothing else in all the world so truly desirable 
as that he may become a Christian. Whatever else we may 
be doing for the improvement or the gratification of those we 
love, let us neglect no effort to bring them iato the postession 
and enjoyment of the one thing needful. 

How many of those before whose minds the words of the 
young king will pass in this lesson are, like him, only 
“somewhat Christians.” Here is a youth who has been 
taught to respect Christianity, who has great personal affec- 
tion for some pious people ; sometimes the words of his pas- 
tor, his teacher, his friend, stir in him a transient interest, 
and if he were to express his feeling, it would be, “I am 





really impressed by all this; I am somewhat disposed to 
become a Christian myself.” Here is a child whose tendeg 
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heart is touched by the story of Jesus, and who inwardly 
says, “I think maybe I’ll get to be a Christian before long.” 
Here is a man growing old, who goes to church and listens 
with outward decorum, and then goes away without any 
apparent result; but some day the pastor, or a visiting min- 
ister, makes a special appeal, and the man says to a friend 
as they turn away, “I don’t know but some of these davs 
they’ll get me into the church, after all.” In these and the 
numerous similar cases, we must not speak harshly as to the 
insufficiency of such an interest and purpose, but must strive 
to encourage, and deepen, and strengthen, by counsel, and 
example, and prayer. Yet we must never forget, nor let 
others forget, that Christian piety is a very decided and 
positive thing ; that Jesus himself solemnly said, “ He that 
is not with me is against me.” Let us not be content with 
slight inclinations, feeble purposes, half-hearted efforts. Let 
ns try to be not only somewhat, but as largely as possible, 
just such Christians as the apostle Paul. 

In conclusion, it may seem a matter of regret that Paul had 
appealed to Cesar, since Agrippa here says that he might 
otherwise have been set at liberty (vs. 30-32). But we must 
remember two things. When Paul made the appeal, Festus 
knew perfectly well (Acts 25: 10, 18) that he had been guilty of 
no crime, and deserved no punishment ; but being very anx- 
ious to please the Jews (25: 9), he was disposed to send him 
back to Jerusalem for trial, and in that case, our old 
acquaintances, the forty conspirators, would have been sure 
to murder him. So there is no reason to question the neces- 
sity, and therefore the wisdom, of Paul’s making the appeal. 
The other point is, that in this way, providentially, he 
gained ample opportunity to preach in Rome, as he had long 
earnestly desired (Rom. 15: 23, 24) and as had been specially 
promised by the Lord (Acts 23: 11). 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Iwas not disobedient unto the heavenly vision (v.19). It is 
reason enough for doing a thing, that God has told us to do 
it. We may at times disobey an earthly mandate without 
failing in duty. It may even be clearly our duty to disobey 
our fellows, or our immediate superiors ; but it is never right 
for us to disobey God. Yet our wrong-doing is chiefly in the 
line of disobedience to heavenly visions, to revealings from 
God of our plain duty ; for we have such revealings concern- 
ing the smallest matters of every-day life, as well as concern- 
ing the weightier matters of our spiritual welfare. 

For this cause the Jews . . . assayed to kill me (v. 21). “This 
cause” was his showing to Jews and Gentiles that they were 
sinners, and that they ought to repent and give proof of their 
repentance, This was ground enough for such hostility, 
Evil-doers never like to have their faults pointed out or 
rebuked. They have no objection to preaching, provided it 
is not directed against their favorite sins. But if they are 
more ready to pray than to pay tithes, if they cheat in their 
business, if they sell liquor or drink it, if they play cards, or 
smoke, or dance, or go to the theatre,—and their minister has 
anything to say on that subject, they “wish he would preach 
the gospel, and not be meddling with things that don’t con- 
cern him.” Even if they do not go about to kill him, they 
are likely to try to destroy his influence, and to look upon 
him as their enemy. 

Having . . . obtained the help that is from God, I stand 
(v. 22). It matters little what opposition we have from the 
world; if God helps us, we shall stand. “God and one man 
are always a majority.” We can do nothing without God’s 
help. We cannot study or teach, work or rest, live or die, to 
a good purpose, unless God enables us thereto. By his help 
we can doall things. Let usthen seek that help continually. 
In every emergency or time of doubt, let our question be, not, 
“Shall we have men’s help in this?” “Will this step be 
popular?” but, “ Will God approve this?” “ Will he give to 
us his help in its doing?” 

Saying nothing but what the prophets and Moses did say 
should come. It was not his own thoughts, but God’s mes- 
sage, which Paul was declaring. No novelty, but the old, 
old story of lost man and of salvation by Christ, was the sub- 
stance of his preaching. His plan has never been improved 
on. We are to look back, not forward, for the basis of all 
religious teaching. The truth is always the same. Its app/i- 
eations are fresh and varied. What to preach, was settled 
long ago. How to preach it, isthe only open question for 
whoever is set for its declaration. 

Paul, thow art mad (v.24). There is nothing in which men 
are more likely to be charged with insanity or fanaticism, 
when they are simply in earnest, than in religion. Ifa man 
gives himself up to money-making, or to the pushing of busi- 
ness plans, and drives at it year in and year out, he is “a very 
enterprising fellow.” If he is all carried away with political 

partisanship, he is “a wide-awake citizen.” If he lives for 
pleasure, and pursues it recklessly day and night, he may be 
called “a little fast.” Butif he is in dead earnest in his pur- 
pose to honor Christ and to save souls; if he feels so deeply, 
in his desire to turn his fellow-men from their ruin, that he 
talke to them as if he believed what he said,—then he is “a 





religious enthusiast,” or “a fanatic;” and there are a great 
many people who “don’t see why a Christian should make a 
fool of himself.” It is better, however, to be thought crazy 
because of one’s religious enthusiasm, than to be so little 
concerned about Christ and his salvation as to never seem 
excited on the subject. 

I... speak forth words of truth and soberness (v. 25). Noth- 
ing is truer, nothing more timely, nothing more sensible, 
than the declaration that man is a sinner, and that Christ is 
the Saviour. Men may call this declaration false or unrea- 
sonable, but that does not change its nature. He who presses 
it, ought to do so in the conviction that it is worthy of the 
attention and the acceptance of all. The sneers and scoffs of 
those who hear it, whether of men of science or of depraved 
and hardened reprobates, ought not to cause the Christian 
believer to waver in the assurance that the words of the gos- 
pel are “ words of truth and soberness.” 

King Agrippa ... I know that thow believest (v.27). Ifa 
man believes a thing already, it is folly to waste time in 
arguing before him that itistrue. Yet there is a great deal of 
time lost in this way by preachers, and teachers, and conyen- 
tion speakers. There are thousands of sermons written to 
prove the truth of statements which the he@rers of those ser- 
mons believed before the sermons were preached—whether 
they believe them afterwards or not. Teachers often spend 
their time in proving to their classes truths which the schol- 
ars never doubted. And oh, how many convention speakers 
use up precious time in arguing to zealous Sunday-school 
workers that there is an advantage in Bible study, or that a 
Sunday-school is a good thing, or that teachers ought to be 
godly and devoted! How much time would be saved if more 
persons would imitate Paul in the sensible declaration, in 
place of a long-winded argument in behalf of an accepted 
truth—“TI know that thou believest.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, 


In this lesson, three persons stand forth prominently. 
They are Paul, Festus, Agrippa. As an aid to a clear and 
simple division of the lesson, we give the following: 





PAUL'S 
FESTUS'S 
AGRIPPA'S 


ACTS 
ALLACY 
LING. 








1. Paul’s Fact:.—Of these ‘ie was as surely convinced as 
was the man born blind, whose sight Jesus restored. To all 
questions and arguments that man had but one final reply: 
“One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
So Paul relied on a few fundamental facts for the whole 
superstructure of his faith. Of these facts, the deepest and 
most significant was the resurrection of Jesus. Before he 
was convinced of this, he regarded the Nazarene as an im- 
postor, whom to oppose was to do God’s ‘service. But as 
soon as Jesus, by his appearance to Paul in the way, con- 
vinced him of his actual existence in heaven, Paul at once 
accepted the truth of both resurrection and ascension, and 
ever after based his faith on these facts. These two facts he 
then found were confirmed by what Moses and the Prophets 
had written centuries before. They were confirmed still 
farther by’ the inner experiences of the apostle himself. 
Facts from prophecy, facts from history, facts from personal 
experiences combined, were what the prisoner before Festus 
and Agrippa argued from. As I was speaking once with an 
unbeliever about the claims of religion, she said, “ What I 
want is facts.” Whether she really wanted facts or not, I never 
could discover. But that is what many people in our day 
claim that they want. Facts, facts, is their cry. Well, last 
week in our lesson we gave a few “ facts.” Yet very few of 
those who thus clamor for “ facts” would be willing to accept 
such facts. They would at once try to prove that such con- 
versions are more “fancy” than “fact.” Yet no religion 
was ever based upon such a foundation of stubborn “ fact” as 
is ours. Frederic the Great once sneeringly asked his court 
preacher, “ What evidence have you of the truth of prophe- 
cy?” “Your Majesty, the Jews,” was the overwhelming 
answer. The fact of prophecy and its fulfilment; the fact of 
the resurrection proved by many reliable witnesses, who laid 
down their lives for that faith; the fact of the renewing 
power of the Holy Spirit,—all these remain to-day as unshaken 
asin Paul’stime. Note how different the attitude of Paul 
before his judges, now and always, from that of the ordinary 
criminal. The latter, guilty, always tries to conceal facts, 
and the judges strive to discover them. But here the judges 
laugh at facts, and try to obscure them, while it remains for 
the prisoner to make every effort to reveal truth. Now 
call attention to the fact that eighteen centuries of history 
bear witness to the apostle’s utterances, and flatly contradict 
the opinions of Paul’s accusers and judges, both Jew and 
Gentile. 

2. Festus’s Fallacy—Poor Paul seldom got a chance to 
speak freely. Now the Jews interrupt his address, pleasantly 





intimating that he was fit only for the gallows. Now the 





terrible blow on the mouth cuts short his speech. Now 
Felix courteously bows him out of court when the appeal 
becomes disagreeably pungent; and on this occasion Festus 
loudly interrupts him, declaring that he is crazy. What 
was it that led Festus to that conclusion? It was his ‘firm 
conviction that the miracle of the resurrection was an impossi- 
bility. He started with that false hypothesis, and, of course, 
reached a false conclusion. This was his argument: “A 
miracle is impossible; Paul actually believes in impossi- 
bilities; therefore Paul must be unbalanced.” It was just to 
meet his fundamental fallacy that Paul said, “ Why should 
it be thought a thing incredible with you, that God should 
raise the dead?” (Acts 26:8.) But while Festus clung to 
his fallacy, there was no use in presenting facts. It was 
then true, as now, that “a man convinced against. his will is 
of the same opinion still.” The fallacy held to, no amount 
of fact would suffice to convince. This is really the reason 
why it is impossible to convince many modern and mistaken 
scientists. They start with Festus’s fallacy that a miracle is 
utterly impossible, and so they misinterpret all the facts of 
Christianity from Ato Z. Enthusiasm, fanaticism, credulity, 
hypocrisy, are charged in turn against believers, simply 
because skeptics will not admit the facts of prophecy, of his- 
tory, or of experience. ‘ 

3. Agrippa’s F'ling.—(All who hold to the old interpreta- 
tion of the remark of Agrippa may change this heading to 
“ Agrippa’s folly,” and make the teaching run on the folly, 
of “almost persuaded, but entirely lost.’ Both of these 
interpretations have the support of commentators.) What 
Agrippa said amounted to this: “Do you expect with 
such ridiculous arguments to convert me?” To the Greeks 
the cross of Christ and all connected with it, had ever been 
“foolishness.” Any man who spoke about it, they were 
ready to call a “babbler.” Yet this fling of Agrippa is the 
same fling that Tyndall or Huxley or Spencer would feel 
like making if any bishop were to go to them and present 
the same arguments Paul presented to Festus and Agrippa. 
They would inly feel as contemptuous as Agrippa felt, though 
they might express themselves more courteously. Philoso- 
phy and science the Greek prided himself on, and rejected 
revelation. Philosophy and science these men trust in, and 
scorn the gospel story. Flings at Christianity have not yet 
ceased, and never will cease until the pride of the human 
heart comes to an end. i 

However, Festus’s fallacy and Agrippa’s fling could not in- 
validate Paul’s appeal to Cesar. Nor could they overturn 
the fact that Paul was not guilty of any crime calling for capi- 
tal punishment, or even imprisonment. So, as far as their 
power went, they exonerated him, but reserved him as a 
prisoner to be sent to Rome at his own demand. The forty 
furious foes seen two weeks ago, are again balked, and the 
plans of the one firm friend are steadily carried out. Our 
next regular lesson will find Paul well on his way to the 
Eternal City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Before what governor was Paul called, after he had been 
two years in prison? In whatcity? What king was pres- 
ent, and told Paul he might answer for himself? What did 
Paul say Jesus had sent him to do? What is our golden 
text of to-day? Can you remember some of the ways in 
which God had helped Paul? That very day, as he stood 
before governor, king, and people, he was a witness of the 
care and love of God, the power and truth of the gospel he 
preached. In Paul’s story, let us see what we can learn of 
Paul as an example to us. 


Paul’s Prompt Obedience.—He told the king of the bright 
light and the voice, in reply to which Paul had asked: 
“What wilt thou have metodo?” He called it a heavenly 
vision, and said: “I was not disobedient.” He obeyed at 
once, and “straightway” began the work given him todo. It 
was so strange and sudden a change, that the people said in 
surprise: Is not this the man who came to seize Christians, 
and carry them bound to the high-priest? The one who 
persecuted others is preaching the same faith he once sought 
to destroy. 

Paul’s Earnest Work.—He told the king, not boastingly, 
but to prove his innocence, where and what he had preached. 
First he had taught at Damascus, then at Jerusalem and 
throughout the country of the Jews; then he had gone 
as a missionary to the far-off Gentiles. For nearly twenty- 
fiye years he had preached, and this was the message every- 
where: Repent, and turn to God, and do works meet for 
repentance. Is not that the true gospel that Jesus told his 
disciples to go and preach to every creature? Of what must 
all repent? To whom must they turn? Can children do 
works meet for repentance? Every word or act which shows 
love to Jesus, or helps another to know and love him, is 
the kind of work which is the fruit of repentance, meet and 
proper and natural for those to want to do, who have turned 
from sin and to God. So Paul preached, and for this, he said, 
the Jews seized him in the temple, and tried to kill him, 
Paul’s Trust in God.—Do you find it in the golden text? 
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He had been beaten with stripes and rods, stoned and left 


for dead, had narrowly escajed from robbers and enemies, | 


had often been in chains and in prisons. What was he 
wearing on his wrists while he was speaking? And yet, he 
says, “I continue unto this day.” Why, in all those years, 
had not his strong, rich, cunning, powerful enemies succeeded 
in killing him? Paul never feared; he knew God would 
care for his servant, and continue to help; so he continued 
to preach to sinall and great, old and young, in a*palace or 
an open-air prayer-meeting, to lowly tent-makers, to great 
scholars and poets, or to the humble jailer in charge of the 
prison. 

Paul’s Faith in Christ.—He believed all that Moses and 
the prophets had said of the coming of Christ. Ought the 
Jews to have blamed him for that? But they were angry 
when he talked of Christ’s sufferings, his death and rising 
from the grave. Had the Jews ever heard of the dead being 
made alive? In their own Scriptures they read of the 
widow’s dead son whom Elijah raised ; of the boy among the 
reapers, who went home to his mother sick, and died that 
day, and how Elisha the prophet restored him to life. They 
must have heard of the widow’s son, and the ruler’s daugh- 
ter, and the brother of Mary and Martha, all of whom Jesus 
raised from the dead; and yet they wondered as they heard 
Paul say that Jesus “should be the first that should rise 
from the dead.” That was only half of Paul’s saying; that 
Christ, “ by the resurrection of the dead, should proclaim 
light.” Jesus was not the first dead person brought to life; 
others were raised by the power of God upon them; he, by 
his own power, came out of the grave. Before he died, he 
said: “I lay down my life that I might take it again. . . . I 
have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again.” The Jews who heard Jesus say this, were angry, 
and said, “He hath a devil, and is mad.” But now even 
little children can understand Paul’s meaning, that Christ 
rising from the dead showed to the. whole world the truth of 
a life after death. Just as Paul wrote about it in a letter, 
which he wrote to the Christians of that early time, “ But 
now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the firstfruits 
of them that slept.” 


Paul’s Prayer for Others.—Festus was governor in,the same 
sense as Pilate, who gave Jesus to be crucified. He was like 
the Jews who heard Jesus talk of the resurrection. He 
stopped Paul, and spoke out very loud: “ Paul, thou art 
mad ; thy much learning doth turn thee to madness.” 
calmly answered: “I am: not mad, most excellent Festus; 
but speak forth words of truth.” Who had the best reason 
and wisdom, Festus or Paul? Pau! turned to the king, and 
asked him a very plain question: Do you believe the 
prophets? I know youdo. What could the king answer? 
(However the revisionists and modern commentators may 
render the much-used saying of Agrippa, “almost persuaded,” 
they leave us the reply of Paul. Paraphrasing the words of 
both, as we often must in teaching Scripture to little clil- 
dren, we may safely teach that the king felt the truth and 
earnestness of Paul’s preaching, and admitted Paul’s desire 
to persuade him to be a Christian.) Paul’s answer was a sol- 
emn prayer: I ask God, “that not thou only, but also all 
that hear me this day, might become such as I am, except 
these bonds.” They could see the chains, they could not see 
his heart of prayer and faith, nor the suffering and death 
before him; they did not see how soon their money, fame, 
and power would be gone; how Paul’s name would live for- 
ever, and they only be remembered because one day they 
heard him, but would not be persuaded; they did not see 
Paul’s joy and glory “forever with the Lord.” If they 
could have seen all these things, would they not gladly have 
been in his place, even with those bonds? 


Paul's Vindication.—The king rose up, the grand company 
went out, they talked together: This man does not deserve 
to die or be bound; if he had not appealed to Cesar we 
might let him go. Suppose they had? Do you see the help 
of God, using the hatred of Jews and power of Komans for 
Paul’s good? By the words of king and governor, Paul was 
proved innocent, and that is the meaning of the lesson title 
Paul Vindicated,—justified, cleared from all charge of wrong- 
doing. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What was the result of Paul’s last hearing in Cesarea? 
(Title.) How had he been enabled to continue witnessing in 
the face of obstacles? (Golden Text.) 

Into what three parts does Paul’s defense before Agrippa 
divide? What obligation rests upon us by every advance in 
truth? (Acts 26: 19.) What had been the order of Paul’s 
march as a gospel preacher? (v. 20.) How long, probably, 
did he labor in each of these regions? (See Gal. 1: 17-22; 
2:1.) How did his preaching compare with John the Bap- 
tist’s? What statement of Jesus was illustrated in Paul’s 
case? (v. 21; John 15: 20.) For what causes was he 
arrested? Unto what classes of people are we called to wit- 
ness for Christ? (v. 22, first clause.) Name some of the 
great before whom Paul had stood. What lesson should 


Paul. 





we learn of him in addressing different classes? (1 Cor. 9: 
20-22.) How did the doctrines he preached appear in 
the light of the ancient Scriptures? (v. 22, last clause; 
vy. 23.) What two divisions of the Jewish Scriptures 
does he note? Where, in the Old Testament, can these 
doctrines be found? Why was his address never con- 
cluded? (v. 24.) Is it, or is it not, probable that it is 
recorded in full thus far? Why did Festus speak in a loud 
voice? How long had Paul now been in bonds? How had 
he probably employed his time? How was his answer to 
Festus characterized? (v. 25.) What manner must charac- 
terize every teacher who realizes his awful and sublime mis- 
sion? What appeal may we justly make to those who know 
whereof we speak? (vs. 26,27.) Give a correct rendering 
of Agrippa’s memorable concession (vy. 28). What reason 
have we for believing that it was spoken in sarcasm? How 
was Paul’s fervor at this critical moment exhibited? (v. 29.) 
What act, no doubt, accompanied the words? Why does the 
convinced sinner often fail of salvation? (v. 30.) Did God 
ever give Agrippa such an opportunity again? What was 
the decision regarding the charges laid against Paul? (v. 31.) 
Why was he not set at liberty? (v. 32.) Why could not 
Festus set him at liberty? What purpose of God were they 
agents in executing? (Acts 23: 11.) Briefly complete the 
history of Agrippa. Will the pomp of an Agrippa, or the 
devotion of a Paul, furnish us the more satisfactory retro- 
spection? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Come, ye sinners, poor and needy.” 

“ Tiow solemn are the words,” 

“ Once again the gospel message.” 

“O soul in the far-away country.” 

“Would you lose your load of sin.” 

* Jesus demands this heart of mine.” 

“ Oh, do not let the word depart.” 
eI hear thy welcome voice.” 

“ Sinners, turn, why will ye die.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“THe HEAVENLY Viston.”—The idea of Divine appari- 
tions is common enough in the East, but the heathen con- 
ception of such an apparition is widely different from the 
biblical one. Take, for instance, a single case from the many 
afforded by the sacred books of the Hindoos. The earth has 
been covered with a deluge, and Brahma resolves to implore 
the aid of that Lord from whose heart he sprang. Then 
the story goes on (Bhagawat 3: 14, im Weitbrecht’s Speci- 
mens of the Shasters): “As Brahma thus resolved suddenly 
from his nostrils sprang a young boar, no larger than the 
thumb; but as he viewed it, in an instant it wonderfully 
increased to the size of a mighty elephant. The Rishis, 
Prayapatis, Rumaras, and Manu, beholding the boarlike 
form in astonishment, thus in their minds conjectured: 
‘ W aat can be this delusive form of a boar, since, in reality, 
it must be of a divine nature? How wonderful that it 
should spring from Brahma’s nostrils, no larger than the tep 





of the thumb, and, in an instant, become equal to a mighty 
mountain! Can it be that mighty Lord on whom we medi- 
tate with minds devout?’” The devotees begin to praise 
him, whereupon “the wondrous boar displayed himself like 
a vast mountain, with tail erect, mane waving, his bristles 
sharp as lances, and hoofs striking the sky, and snuffing in 
imitation of a boar, to discover the [submerged] earth.” 
When he discovered it, “ he uplifted it on his tusks from the 
dark abyss, and Brahma and his sons extolled his wondrous 
power.” The reader can institute his own comparison of this 
divine appearance with the Divine appearances recorded in 
the Bible. 

PREACHING To THE GENTILES.—It is difficult for us to 
realize what Paul’s message to the Gentiles—“that they 
should repent, and turn to God, and do works meet for repent- 
ance ””—actually meant to the world that lay between Rome 
and Asia Minor. Tertullian (Apol. XII.-XV.) gives a pic- 
ture of that ancient world and its religion, which may not 
be repeated here. Suffice it to say, that the heathen gods 
were conceived of by their worshipers as guilty of the most 
shameful crimes; and while the philosopher scoffed at the 
popular religion, the crowd eagerly followed it, and the 
vicious and degraded pleaded the examples of the gods as an 
excuse for their own excesses. Divine worship was in many 
cases an exhibition of the most shocking immorality. The 
dishonest man prayed at the shrine of Mercury for a blessing 
on his dishonesty ; the debauchee, at those of Bacchus and 
Venus. “Men generally,” says Canon Rawlinson, describ- 
ing the period, “ looked to this life as alone worthy of their 
concern or care, and did not deem it necessary to provide for 
a future, the coming of which was uncertain. . .. Death, ever 
drawing nearer, ever snatching away the precious moments of 
life, leaving men’s stores perpetually less and less, and sure to 
come at last and claim them bodily for its victims, made life, 
except in the moments of high-wrought excitement, a con- 
tinual nursery. Hence the greatness and intensity of the 
heathen vices; hence the enormous ambition, the fierce ven- 
geance, the extreme luxury, the strange shapes of profligacy; 
hence the madness of their revels, the savageness of their 
sports, the perfection of their sensualism; hence Apician 
feasts, and Capuan retirements, and Neronic cruelties, and 
Vitellian gormandism ; they before whose eyes the pale spec- 
tre ever stood, waving them onward with his skeleton hand to 
the black gulf of annihilation, fled to these and similar ex- 
cesses, to escape, if it might be for a few short hours, the 
thought which haunted them, the Terror which dogged their 
steps.” It was into this world where religion was divorced 
from morality that Paul carried his proclamation of a God 
who punished al] sin, and to whom men should turn, bring- 
ing forth fruits meet for repentance. 

Festus’s InTeERRUPTION.—An interruption, such as that 
recorded of Festus, is by no means unusual in Oriental 
courts. Ifthe interruption comes from a high authority, of 
course it must be borne patiently. Lane records an instance 
where the chief Muftee of Cairo interfered in a case which 
had been judged by a Qadee: At the reading of the record 
of the case, “the Kadee in a loud tone of proud authority 
said, ‘And I judged so!’ The Muftee ina louder and more 
authoritative tone exclaimed, ‘And thy judgment is false!’ 
All eyes were fixed in astonishment, now at the Muftee, now 
at the Basha, now atthe other ’Ulama. The Kadee and the 
’Ulama rolled their heads and stroked their beards. The 
former exclaimed, tapping his breast, ‘1, the Kadee of Misr, 
pass a false sentence!’ ‘And we,’ said the ’Ulama, ‘we, 
Sheykh Mahder, we’ Ulama el-Islam, give a false decision!’ ” 
Of course, the upshot of the matter was that the Muftee had 
his way,—fortunately, this time, in the interests of justice. 

“Mvcucn LEARNING HATH MADE THEE Map.”’—This 
remark by Festus is illustrated by the Arabian belief con- 
cerning the Sédawee. The effect of overworking the brain 
in the dry, hot climate of the East is to produce a kind of 
melancholy (which word, by the way, is simply the Grco- 
English equivalent for the Arabic term from which the 
word Sédawee, “ black one,” comes) which unfits the student 
for general society, makes him moody and whimsical, and 
drives him to solitude. It is rare to find in Arabia a literary 
man, or hard student, who is not a Sddawee. The ordinary 
Arabians are very considerate of the necessities of a Sédawee, 
and a literary man can secure leisure and loneliness at any 
time by pleading his disability as a Sédawee. 

“Dost Tuou BeLreve?”—Whether Agrippa believed 
the prophets or not, it would have been grossly unwise in 
that Jewish town to have avowed his disbelief. Conformity 
to orthodox belief is socially a much more important thing 
in the East than with us, and severe punishments are threat- 
ened by the popular religion to those who call a true believer 
an infidel. Indeed, the conception of religious conformity 
extends in the East much farther than we of the West easily 
understand. You may, imprudently, be walking beyond 
bounds at night, and be suddenly brought up by a Turkish 
sentinel with the abrupt, “ Who goes there?” If you reply, 


“A friend,” you may be challenged: “Attest, O friend;” to 
which the proper reply is an assertion of your belief in the 
unity of God. Similarly, the religious formula extends to 
almost every department of life, 
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BIOGRAPHIES AND SEMI-BIOGRAPHIES.* 


From the mass of biographical and of semi-biographi- 
cal works, we select for brief present notice one or two 
volumes which appeal specially to the interest of the 
general reader. 

Like Mr. Froude’s biographical experiment upon the 
memory of Thomas Carlyle, Mr. Cross’s three-volume 
Life of George Eliot is a biography which is largely an 
autobiography, much the greater part of the work con- 
sisting of select passages from the letters and journals of 
George Eliot herself. Unlike Mr. Froude’s unwise 
experiment, however, the present work does not include 
the crude extempore judgments, the sick fancies, and the 
dyspeptic utterances of the distinguished subject of the 
memoir. At the outset, Mr. Cross announces the prin- 
ciple which guided him in this respect. ‘ Each letter,” 
he says, “ has been pruned of everything that seemed to 
me irrelevant to my purpose—of everything that I 
thought my wife [George Eliot] would have wished to 
be omitted.” 

If any one goes to this biography in the expectation of 
finding in it the secret of George Eliot’s genius, he will 
be disappointed. More of the strange strength of the 
woman who wrote Adam Bede, Romola, Middlemarch, 
and Daniel Deronda, can be read in the deep-lined 
_ Savonarola-like profile-portrait, which is now so well 
known, than in these three volumes of biography, or 
of autobiography. The work shows us, indeed, George 
Eliot in a new aspect; but it is the George Eliot of the 
home and of the little circle of friends and admirers 
whom she had gathered around her, and in whose light 
she lived. Of course, the journals and the letters con- 
tribute many interesting details to our knowledge of the 
genesis of each of George Eliot’s works; but these details 
touch the service of the author’s life, rather than that 
which lies beneath the surface. In the letters we have 
occasional glimpses of a deeper tone of thought and feel- 
ing, but these glimpses are not frequent; and nowhere 
do we find # statement of that broad philosophy of life 
for which many will turn to this biography in vain. 

This is not the place to discuss the degree of George 
Eliot’s culpability in relation to the chief blot upon her 
moral reputation; nor was it to be expected that Mr. 
Cross should dwell upon that subject. George Eliot's 
change of attitude to evangelical religion is, however, 
brought out in these letters. The earlier letters show 
a hearty acceptance of the evangelical faith; the refer- 
ences in the later ones show the narrowness and bitter- 
ness of one who has turned away from an early belief, 
and who henceforth hates it. The same voice speaks in 
these letters, though in a more subdued tone, which 
spoke in the bitter wit of the Westminster Review, in its 
attacks upon evangelical Christianity. 

With the exception of the preliminary sketch of 
George Eliot’s girlhood, Mr. Cross’s work has been 
chiefly that of an editor. As an editor, he seems to 
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have done his work well. Asa writer, he has not been 
careful enough to put his reader in possession of all the 
facts necessary to the full understanding of the letters 
and journals. While, in many respects, this biography 
is disappointing, it makes very interesting reading; and 
while it will not aid much in settling the vexed question 
of George Eliot’s position in English literature, it will 
aid greatly in enabling the reader to form a mental pic- 
ture of the every-day life of the most remarkable female 
author of the recent past. 

Turning now, for a little, to our own side of the 
Atlantic,—one of the most frequently discussed prob- 
lems in American literature is that of the life and liter- 
ary productions of Edgar Allan Poe. The “ perturbed 
ing | spirit” of the dead poet does not rest, so far as discussion 
of his career and his books is concerned. Quite a little 
library has gathered around this general theme; there 
are separate biographies by W. F. Gill and John H. 
Ingram; sketches of greater or less length by R. H. 
Stoddard, E. L. Didier, Lowell, G. R. Graham, N. P. 
Willis, H. B. Hirst, Charles F. Briggs, and Mr. Ingram, 
besides R. W. Griswold’s famous account; Mr. Stedman 
had devoted the whole of a pretty booklet to a critical 
estimate of Poe; and within a year have appeared a 
new edition of Mrs. Whitman’s Edgar Poe and his 
Critics, and two elaborate reissues of the poet’s works. 
Then we have Baudelaire’s sketch and translations, 
Doré’s ambitious illustrations to The Raven, cheaper 
Poe picture-books for The Raven and The Bells, and 
Victor Hugo’s recent statement that Poe is “ the prince 
of American literature.” 


The latest book on this much discussed theme is Mr. 
G. E. Woodberry’s Edgar Allan Poe, the eighth volume 
in the American Men of Letters series. This is the best 
and most trustworthy biography that has yet appeared. 
Ingram’s two-volume life (London, 1880) is from begin- 
ning to end an adulation and special plea, the author 
seeming unconscious of the terrible presentation he 
really makes; but it prints many important letters and 
documents. Mr. Woodberry has investigated the subject 
with equal care, on the basis of original work ; he prints 
instructive letters and reminiscences not given by Ingram; 
and he shows us the real Poe, not an impossible phan- 
tom, enveloped in clouds of incense. The facts in the 
case, as known by Poe’s surviving associates and most 
careful students, and as made clear in this book, are 
that the poet was selfish, superficial, untrustworthy, 
ungrateful, and intemperate; and that we cannot go to 
his verse if we want ethical or philosophical help in the 
battle of life. But it is equally true that in our lit- 
erature is no more original genius; that he has written 
at least four poems (To Helen, To One in Paradise, The 
Raven, and The Bells) deserving to rank with the best 
and choicest lyrics in the language; that some of his 
stories have weird strength ; that his criticisms, though 
narrow, were honest; that his writings are singularly 
pure; and that, in short, his place among the true 
geniuses of the world is secure. For his sad and wicked 
life one must feel regret, and express stern condemna- 
tion; for: his work, within its own lines, there is no rea- 
son why the most cautious critic should not have words 
of highest praise. 

As Mr. Woodberry’s book is the best life of Poe, so 
the best criticism of Poe’s writings is the essay by 
Andrew Lang, prefixed to the “ Parchment edition” 
(London and New York, 1881) of his poems. With 
these two in hand—we speak from acquaintance with 
the entire body of Poe literature, and with several of 
his associates in life—the student and general reader 
may ignore the rest. 

The third volume has now appeared in Mr. Edward T, 
Mason’s Personal Traits of British Authors. “This vol- 
ume presents the same characteristics as have already 
been pointed out in our notice of the two preceding vol- 
umes; that is, it is a handy collection of pertinent ex- 
tracts on the personal characteristics of the authors of 
whom it treats, the selection evidently being made with 
a view to the needs of the general reader. The third 
volume handles Hogg, Scott, Jeffrey, Campbell, Chal- 
mers, Wilson, and De Quincey, the solitary Englishman 
who brings up the rear of this procession of Scotchmen 
being added, as the compiler explains, “in order that he 
might not be separated from his hearty friend ‘ Christo- 
pher North.’” A good portrait of Sir Walter Scott 
forms the frontispiece. 

Many celebrated authors are more talked about than 
read; and this is especially true of the great orators of 
the world. Demosthenes, Cicero, St. Chrysostom, Bos- 
suet, Burke, Chatham, Webster, Calhoun—how many are 
there, among intelligent readers, who know more of 
these orators than they learned in the days of school- 
boy “ pieces” or college translating? One way to bring 





erations into new notice is to reprint them in handy 


-volumes, instead of bulky odtavos or dingy text-books; 


another way is to select the best, and furnish them 
with clear and interesting descriptions of the times 
and reasons which called them forth, with brief bie- 
graphical descriptions of the speakers themselves. 
Both these methods are employed in the handy and 
handsome set of British Orations which that competemt 
historical scholar, Professor C. K. Adams of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has selected and edited. A single 
masterpiece is chosen from each great orator, and this 
is furnished with an adequate introduction and notes. 
The selection comes down to the great names of to-day, 
and the reader can study the plain, forcible words of 
Bright, the somewhat superficial and cajoling manner of 
Beaconsfield, and the solid, though less ornate, argument 
of Gladstone, as well as the utterances of the earlier orators 
who are now duly honored and ignored. The typo- 
graphical execution and size of the books are praise- 
worthy: “books that you may carry to the fire, and 
hold readily in your hand.” 





There may be more than one opinion as to what char- 
acteristics are desirable in a “ Bible for Schools;” but 
we do not think that many American parents or teachers 
will approve of the special traits which appear in Pro- 
fessor A. B, Davidson’s edition of The Book of Job, in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools. Professor A. B. David- 
son, of Edinburgh, is not to be confounded with Pro- 
fessor Samuel Davidson, whose name is, rightly or 
wrongly, a popular synonym for rationalistic criticism ; 
but it must be confessed that Professor A. B. Davidson’s 
edition of Job is an ill-considered attempt to introduce 
the principles and methods of the newer criticism to the 
notice of minds which, neither by training nor experi- 
ence, are competent to estimate aright the worth or 
worthlessness of these principles and methods. While 
Professor Davidson admits that “the book is not wholly 
poetical invention, but that it reposes upon a historical 


tradition, some of the elements of which it has pre- - 


served,” the freedom of treatment which he permits him- 
self would certainly impair the idea of inspiration in a 
young mind. In spite of “the thin antique color of the 
book,” Professor Davidson regards it as a late produc- 
tion; wholly Israelitish in its mode of thought, and one 
not to be thought of, without absurdity, as originating 
at an early date or outside of Judaism. There is no con- 
flict between God and Satan, as Professor Davidson 
interprets Job; Satan is the willing servant of God, and 
the opposer of men only because he is the servant of God. 
Professor Davidson discovers “a certain awkwardness” 
in some of the words spoken by the Almighty toward the 
close of the book ; and while he admits that others think 
differently, he believes that “The maxim, De gustibus, 
absolves from the obligation of arguing the point.” The 
explanatory notes are ample and scholarly; but we cer- 
tainly cannot recommend the book for Sunday-school 
use. (16mo, pp. Ixviii, 300. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Price, $1.25.) 


While earnest Christian men are endeavoring to ele- 
vate the standard of popular Sunday observance, there 
are other men (not Christian, chiefly) who are laboring 
just as earnestly to establish the continental European 
Sunday in this country. I¢ is well that Christian men 
and women should be informed as to the practical 
workings of the continental Sunday ; and for that reason 
there is a wide field of usefulness for such a collection of 
facts as is presented by the Rev. W. F. Orafts, in The 
Sabbath for Man. Mr. Crafts has been in communication, 
upon this subject, with several hundred Christian minis- 
ters, professors, and editors, in all parts of the world, by 
whose co-operation he has compiled a thesaurus of facts 
bearing upon the evils of Sunday desecration and the 
practical advantages resulting from a proper observance 
of Sunday. This ¢ollection of facts is rich enough, and 
varied enough, to entitle it to be considered as repre- 
sentatively complete; and the workingmen, to whom 
the book is primarily addressed, will find in it such a 
practical commentary upon the Sunday question, as is 
not to be found in any other manual, English or Ameri- 
can. The comparative map of Sunday observance over 
the whole world would have been more satisfactory had 
its subdivision been closer; that is not a very close sub- 
division which makes no distinction between Sunday 
observance in Scotland and in Madagascar, in New Eng- 
land and in Alaska. (12mo, pp. 640. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls. Price, $1.50.) 


Miss Annette Lucille Noble, who writes with vivacity 
and taste, and with a distinct moral purpose as well, 
has succeeded, in Miss Janet’s Old Howse, in producing 
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a thoroughly good book for practical temperance work- 
érs, Miss Janet, a rich and eccentric spinster, who has 
shut herself up in selfish isolation, is won, by her 
niece, to engage in helpful Christian efforts for the poor 
and intemperate. Her “old house” is made a mission- 
ary centre, in a destitute neighborhood ; and the blessing 
which Miss Janet bestows, returns in tenfold showers 
upon herself, (16mo, frontispiece, pp. 428, New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publication House. 
Price, $1.25.) 


Boys who may read Walter Alison, His Friends and 
Foes, will find that Walter’s troubles arose, both at 
school and homé, from his temperament, which was 
candid and frank, but hot and impulsive. He had a 
very loving father and elder brother, a stepmother and 
stepbrother who were less agreeable, and he got into 
difficulties and out of them with school-boy facility. In 
the end, he became a manly Christian boy. (16mo, 
Hlustrated, pp. 224. New York: T. Whittaker & Co. 
Price, $1.00.) 





LITERABY NOTES AND NEWS. 


An important contribution to our knowledge of the 
Vetus Itala, or pre-Vulgate Latin translation of the 
Bible, is made by P. Batiffol in the concluding number 
of the fourth volume of the Revue Archéologique. This 
contribution consists, in chief, of the publication, for the 
first time, of the fifteen fragments (n and o) of the Vetus 
Itala version, preserved in one portfolio at the Abbey 
ef St. Gall, and called from the name of the Abbey, 
the St. Gall Fragments (Fragmenta Sangallensia). The 
Fragments are from the Gospels of Matthew and Mark ; 
and although they have never before been published, 
they were transcribed by Tischendorf for his great criti- 
cal edition of the Greek New Testament. Tischen- 
dorf’s death prevented that early independent publication 
which the great discoverer had planned. M. Batiffol 
presents the text with a slight introduction, and with 
critical notes of no great value. The text is printed in 
Roman letters, with restorations in italic, and correc- 
tions or additions, by a later hand, in brackets. The 
chapter and verse markings of Robert Stephens are 
added for the sake of convenience; and a photo-engrav- 
ing of some lines of Fragment XII. appears in the 
appendix. It is to be noted that Dr. Caspar René 
Gregory’s description of n (in the Prolegomena, p. 35, 
line 6) errs through defect. For the words “ evangelii 
Marci,” read “evangeliorum Matthaei et Marci ;” since 
nine of the fourteen fragments denominated n are from 
Matthew and only five from Mark. The absence of p 
(the St. Gall Fragment of John) from the present publi- 
cation is explained by the fact that it was edited last 
year by M. Batiffol in his Note sur un évangéliaire de 
Saint Gall. M. Batiffol’s work is another evidence for 
that increase of interest in the Vulgate and pre- Vulgate 
Versions of which the series of Old Latin Texts, now in 
progress of publication in England, is so conspicuous an 
example. 


Time is the great healer of controversies. In the mar- 
gin of the Revised Version, at John 1 : 3, 4, appears an 
alternative rendering around which once waged the bat- 
tle of orthodoxy and heterodoxy; but which is now 
admitted into the margin of the English Bible without 
a ripple of excitement on either the orthodox or the 
heterodox side. In the marginal rendering, the familiar 
words of the two verses mentioned are made to read 
thus: “Without him was not anything made. That 
which hath been made was life in him.” This render- 
ing presupposes no new reading in the original text. 
The whole question lintits itself to the placing of a point 
after one word or after another. In the fourth century, 
the Arians and the Macedonians (or Semi-Arians) 
eagerly contended for the placing of the point so as to 
produce the rendering now admitted to the margin of 
the English Version, the Arians interpreting it into a 
statement that the Word was “ made,” and therefore did 
not co-exist eternally with the Father; the Macedo- 
nians claiming that “that which hath been made” in 
the Word was the Holy Spirit, who was not therefore to 
be regarded as God. On the other hand, the orthodox 
theologians generally contended for the punctuation 
which gives the rendering in the text of the Revised 
Version, though some preferred the other punctuation, 
at the same time disclaiming the Arian and Semi-Arian 
interpretations which had been associated with it. The 
critical question as to the placing of that point remains 
undecided; if the punctuation of Tischendorf’s text 
supports the text of the Revised Version, the punctua- 
tion of Westcott and Hort’s supports the margin, But 
now the question is purely a critical one. Either ren- 





dering is admittedly as fully in accord with orthodoxy 
as the other; nor is it likely that John 1: 8, 4, will ever 
again be cited as a conclusive proof-text against the 
doctrine of the Divinity of the Son or of the Holy Spirit. 





In the classical writers we possess several distorted 
forms of what seems to be the Egyptian tradition of the 
exodus of Israel. According to one of these, after the 
Israelites had left Egypt, and were in danger of perish- 
ing in the desert, Moses perceived a flock of wild asses, 
and by following them came upon an abundant supply 
of water (Tacitus, Hist., V., 4). In gratitude for this 
deliverance, Moses consecrated in the penetralia of the 
temple the image of an ass, “a ram being slain, in scorn 
of Hammon,” and sacrifice also being made of the ox, 
“which the Egyptians worship as Apis.” Curiously 
enough, this wildly distorted legend has a mystico-his- 
torical grain of truth in it, which serves to illustrate the 
Bible account of the exodus. The ass-headed god of the 
Egyptians was the god Set, who was regarded in a 
special sense as the guardian of foreigners, as Ra, in his 
various forms, was the guardian of the Egyptians. The 
original form of the legend must have pointed to the 
deliverance of the Israelites by the guardian-god of the 
foreigners ; and this interpretation is confirmed by the 
connected statement that the Israelites sacrificed, in con- 
tempt, those animals which symbolized the guardian- 
gods of Egypt. But beyond the fact that Set was the 
guardian of foreigners, there was a special reason why 
Egyptian tradition should identify Jehovah with Set. 
As the name Jehovah is written by the Greeks (Jao, 
Taou, etc.), it so closely resembles the demotic Egyptian 
(io) and Coptic forms (cio, io) of the hieroglyphic word 
(aa) meaning “ass,” as to be easily confounded with it, 
especially if there was any malicious reason for so con- 
founding it. This name Io is, in the magical papyri, 
continually associated with Set (see the Zeitschrift fur 
egyptische Sprache, 1884, p. 23), the names Set and Io, 
in at least one instance, appearing together on an image 
of the ass-headed god. We know from Tertullian (Apol. 
XVI.) that in his time the heathen accused the Christians 
of worshiping an ass’s head, and even exhibited an ass- 
eared god, bearing a book, and wearing a gown, as the 
god of the Christians, who were regarded as a sect of the 
Jews; but Tertullian did not suspect that in this per- 
sistent association of Judaism with the ass-headed god 
was to be found the unwilling testimony of the Egyp- 
tians to the deliverance of the Jews from the house of 
bondage by a God who was stronger than all the gods of 
Egypt. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


~~ 
WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—What to do with irregular and inefficient teachers 
is a problem which at times perplexes even the best 
Sunday-school superintendents. “ Dismiss teachers 
who are persistently irregular in attendance; improve 
the inefficient teachers—subordinate officers will be 
what the superintendent is,” Mr. George A. Bell, super- 
intendent of the Bethesda Mission Sunday-school, is 
reported to have said at a recent gathering of the Super- 
intendents’ Club of Brooklyn. Succeeding speakers 
agreed with Mr. Bell that the efficiency of the subordi- 
nate officers is wellnigh measured by the superintendent’s 
power of utilizing and inspiring them, Badly graded 
scholars were spoken of as most likely to lead in mis- 
chief. Badly graded schools may not be so because of 
the present superintendent’s lack, since he may have 
found it so on assuming the superintendency. But it is his 
duty to thoroughly reorganize the school as soon as pos- 
sible, if it really needs it. Mr, Ralph Wells said that 
he had found a great advantage in having a woman to 
examine scholars as they enter the school, and to assign 
them to classes; and other speakers had found that plan 
desirable, since women were generally found to be quicker 
than meu in perceiving the capabilities and peculiarity of 
each child brought beforethem. This interesting meeting 
of the Brooklyn superintendents was held at the house of 
the Club’s president, Mr. Silas M. Giddings, and will be 
succeeded by regular sessions at monthly intervals. 








COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—Three days, August 4-6, will be occupied by the 
sessions of the next Texas State Sunday-schoo! Conven- 
tion, which will meet at Mexia, at Limestone County. 

—Mr. E. Payson Porter, secretary of the Pennsylva- 
nia Staie Sunday-school Association, has planned a 
district Sunday-school convention campaign for that 
state, to be condneted during the spring and early sum- 
mer, with sessions held, for the most part, in the larger 





towns. County conventions will also be called wherever 

le. The first county convention for which Mr. 
Porter has made definite arrangements, is that of Pike 
County, at Milford, March 19 and 20; and the first dis- 
trict convention to be held will be that of the third dis- 
trict, at Williamsport. 

—Dakota’s next territorial Sunday-school convention 
will hold its sessions, June 9-11, at Aberdeen, Brown 
County. The Sunday-school assembly idea is also at 
present popular in Dakota, and the Sunday-school 
workers of that territory are planning for a grand sum- 
mer assembly to meet by the shore of Big Stone Lake, 
to open about the middle of June and continue until 
the first of July. A Dakota correspondent writes that 
Beadle County, “ the banner county of the banner terri- 
tory,” made a better comparative Sunday-school show- 
ing than any other county represented at the Louisville 
Convention last spring. Wyoming’s territorial Sunday- 
school convention will also be in session in June, from 
the second to the fourth, at Laramie City. 


—There is a movement being made to open a Sunday- 
school assembly next summer at Ocean Grove, the New 
Jersey Methodist camp-meeting city by the sea. The 
programme is already well under way, with the promise 
of help from Drs. Vincent and Hurlbut in the work of 
the literary circle and of the Sunday-school normal 
department. The Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly 
will also meet, as announced, at Key East, New Jersey, 
and will be in charge of Dr. C. R. Blackall, of Phila- 
delphia, as general conductor, with Dr. James Morrow 
as superintendent of the normal department. Professor 
H. R. Palmer, of New York, will have charge of the 
Assembly’s music. The norma! course will be that of 
the “Assembly Normal Union,” Dr. Morrow conducting 
the Bible section, and Dr. Blackall the Sunday-school 
section. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—It would be hardto find a more interesting audience 
than that which assembles every Sunday afternoon in 
Bethesda Chapel, at Hampton Institute, Virginia, in 
the building where the soldiers worshiped during the 
war, and where President Garfield delivered his last 
public address, It is within the grounds of the national 
cemetery, where six thousand soldiers sleep. Three 
races are represented in the great company: the white, 
the black, and the red. At the last communion service, 
an interesting company came to profess Christ before 
men, and to join his church. One wasa Zulu boy. He 
had been a noted runner, having traveled with Mr. Bar- 
num for some years. He has now started to run the 
Christian race. Next came an Indian family; Philip 
Stabler, an Omaha Indian, with his wife and little boy, 
was baptized and admitted into Christ’s family. Two 
colored boys came next. They had learned the wheel- 
right’s trade, and were fitting to be teachers in Virginia. 
They had started to work out their own salvation with 
fear and trembling. How much that little company 
may have te do in the work of saving their three peo- 
ples! 


—Few Sunday-schools can show such a record of 
uninterrupted attendance as can the Sunday-school of 
the Ninth Presbyterian Church of Troy, New York, in 
which there are five scholars who have been present at 
every session for four years. ‘‘ Where are the boys?” is 
asked by the school’s secretary in his printed report, 
wherein it is shown that while the proportion of boys 
to girls in the primary department is five to six, in the 
main school the boys have dropped out until their 
attendance, proportionate to that of the girls, is only as 
two to six. Doubtless the officers of many another 
school may be inclined, in their own reports, to echo 
this inquiry. In this Troy school, the practice of intel- 
ligent Scripture memorizing is judiciously encouraged; 
and the result has been the securing of an intimate 
acquaintance, on the part of the scholars, with the words 
and thoughts of the lesson text. Those in charge of the 
school have also adopted the novel idea of permitting 
a representative from each class, in addition to the 
teacher, to take part in all business meetings and elec- 
tions of the school, thus increasing the scholars’ sense 
of participation in the school’s conducting. The present 
corps of officers was chosen by such representation. In 
round numbers, the school has, during the past four 
years, gained one hundred in the total of its average 
attendance. 


—No better evidence of the spiritual need of Germany 
can be found than the statement, just issued by the 
Society for the Promotion of the Sunday-school Cause 
in Germany ( Verein fur Foérderung der Sonntagsschulsache 
in Deutschland), of the present condition of the Sunday- 
school work in that country. According ‘to this state 
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ment, there are no fewer than five million 
four hundred thousand Protestant children 
of school age in Germany ; while the cum- 
ber of scholars in the Protestant churches 
supported by the state amount to oaly 
185,920; or, including also the schools 
of “ Dissenters and Separatists,” to quote 
the words of the document, about two 
hundred thousand. Thus, upon the very 
best showing made by this report, only 
one in every twenty-seven Protestant 
children of school-age has any connec- 
tion with the Sunday-school. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Swnday School Times is aiven each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ia 55,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the rub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discownts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 
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so far as books are concerned.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 
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e of Sir Tsasc 3 Kowten, Parton.. 125 Confessions of an an Opium. -Eater..... The Celtic Hermits. Chas. Kingsley. 2c of this work, which is 


schiller’s His oon Thirty ceaew Wer Se | known as the best 


er  andersei. ie ular history of France.” 
other Stories. y S 
ithout Pictures. 10c —Journal, Indian 
We | apolis, Ind. 


2 | caulay of the history of 
ler’s Song of the Bell, ete....... 114 Life of George Muller. Mrs. Muller 5c| 53 aacoutnee oar Baron Munchausen. 2c France His narrative 
147 Great Thoughts from Greek Autb- 113 The Understanding. John Locke.. l0c| 52 Sindbad the Sailor............-..-.+++ 2c | 3 . Ss) 4 
| , nee Euripides  eaiewese Sigg 13 The prerecs Waterloo, E & Creasy ze ot Fables from Pa — Mustrated.... : $e is full of emotion, likea 
same: Demos 28, enes e Battle o rato reas, osophy of Style. Spencer...... c a 
same; Aristotle, e Aten eoecee 110 Defeat of the Spanish Armada..... . 2c th Evidenses of Evolution. Huxley... 2c quick stream ; his char 
1a The same: Aristophanes, etc.. 109 Battle of Hastings. E.8. Creasy.. Buddhism. By John Caird... ...... 2e acters rise before us as 
same: Aéschylus, Anacreon, ete. 8 Tints of the Times. O.C. Kerr..... 2c a Civilizations of Asia, , 2c the flesh; th e 
12 Emerson. Matthew Apes ‘see 107 Battle of the Books. Dean Swift:.. 2c ‘1 Life of Peter ter. 10c | in the files ey ar 
ro} passions Educatio' ee = - sees i tad, peert. = —— agg 4 is 8 ene ane on Stories. Aldea. go men and w ‘omen, not 
Education. Her ncer a e Armada. Macaulay... 2c eof bard Wagner. Portrait. 3c 
sllectual Raucation. ci spenc 104 Count Rumford. John Tyndall... 3¢| $7 Pearisof the Faith. Edwin Arnold. 15 historic lay figures. It 
What Knowledge is of Most Worth. 103 The Battle of Marathon. E. § Creasy 3c| 35 Life of Alex. H. Stephens. Illus.... 0c |} ig ag charming as any 
ress of the Working Classes... 102 The Ancient Mariner. Coleridge. 2c| 32 Indian Song of So Arnold...... 6c T l 
rt Gif ienibadiieaas 101 Mazeppa. Lord Byron.............-« 2c | 30 Highways of Literature. D. Pryde. Wc | Tomance. There is only 
ar for the Union. W. Phillips 8c 00 James Ferguson, the astronomer... 30) 27 How Lisa Loved the Geo.Eliot 2c | one draw-back . .. it 
SS Wenge Phillips. Geo, Wm. C 99 The Four Chiet A Apostics. F. Godet. Se | 16 Life of Gustave Doré lustrated. 3c ‘ A 
1s Numbers , Matthew Arnold........- $0 89 Gertrude of omine. Campbell. RL, ... 8¢| Seems more like getting 
e Coming Slavery. of yson Man eee. ccccecccce - 
139 On Liberty. John St ; Em bg A 1sc| 7 Motive and Habit of Reading 2c | 2 present than making @ 
131 Rokeby. Sir Wal 8c | 79 Tne Spectre Bridegroom. < / 2c| 8 The Words of Washington 4c purchase.” — Dominion 


FOR ENGLISH READERS—In the Elzevir | Churchman, Toronto. 
Bincient Classics Library. ‘This series of brief, condensed accounts of| CIPHERED OVER. 

the great literary works of Greece and Rome has taken 
its) place among the standard authorities. The books are admirably written and wholly adequate | master. How 
in their scholarship. For English readers who desire acquaintance with the great works of antiquity, | C4" give the eight vol- 


these books may be recommended as the very best within reach.—The Christian Union, New York. 


‘“*From the pen of a 


r. Alden 


umes, and this on good 





97 Hestod and is. Davi 15e | 82 The Greek Anthology. Lord N 15e | 45 Tacitus. By W. B. Donne 15¢ | PARC Loge eel be 
an eS.....- y e Gree ntho ry) eaves. Tacitus. By W. B. Donne..... ..... : ; 
% Pindar. By Rev. F. D. Morice....... Ie | 81 Aristophanes. By W. 1..Collins.... 1S¢ | 39 Juvenal, By Edward Walford...... jxc | Including the multitude 
% Lucretius. By W. H. Mallovi: 15¢ 8 Pliny. by Church and Brodribb.... 15¢ | 34 Horace. By Theodore Martin... ....: isc /of illustrations, is a 
Plautus and Terence. w. 78 Sophocles. By C. W.Collins........ 83 Plato By Chin ton W. Collins...... 15e thing we have ciphered 
I Lucian. By W.L ere 47 aechy lua, Bishop of ag soeue 15c | 31 Aristotle. By Sir Alex. Grant....... & _ Pp 
9 Thucydides. By, Ww. 1. Collins 76 Xenophon. By Sir ee! ant..... 15c | 29 Demosthenes. W. J. Brodribb.. 15c | over, but we fail to un- 
vee id. By Rev. reh 73 Homer’s Odyssey. KA 1. Collins. lie | 24 Cicero. By W. Lucas Collins........ isc | derstand it.”"—Chris- 
By W. L. 4s Giins 72 Homer’s Iliad. Collins.... 15¢ | 23 Herodotus. By Geo. C Gewese. «» Ie | GF D 
85 Euripides.) By W.| W. B. Donne 71 Virgi. By W.L. Collins..........-.. 22 Cesar. By Anthony Trollope....... le | tian Leader, Boston, 





This slip will be rec received in lieu of 10 cents cash, toward the price of above 
costing not less than 50 cents, if sent within 10 days from date of this paper 
{fate name of paper). This Offer is to secure your PROMPT response and 

ndicate the paying advertising mediums. 


on reasonable evidence of good faith. Ai 


100-PAGE CATALOG UE sent free. The best lit- 
erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books 
sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 
Address « J ON B. B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 
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CARBONDALE, December 29, 1884. 
PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH Co. 


Enclosed, please find $2.50, for which, please send me 
the Sunday-school Pictures for the first quarter of the year. 

Our school voted to do without them last quarter, on 
account of expense; but I am furnishing them myself for 
this quarter, because I want their help in teaching the lesson. 
I go to Lake de Frimak, Florida, to the Sunday- school 
Assembly, which opens there on the roth of February, and 
continues for one month. 


I have charge of the primary work there, during the 
entire session. If you care to have me introduce the use of 
the pictures there, send me anything you choose, and I will 
make use of it in my teaching the teachers. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. G. R. ALDEN, 


Carbondale, Lackawanna County, Pa. 


JAMES POTT & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


bag ty tp Ae HOURS WITH TBE BIBLE, Completion of the Old Testament. Six volumes, illustrated. 
Price, $1.50 

"A work fd 9 criticism.” —Churchman, 
GEIKIE’S OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS, One volume, illustrated. Price, $1.50. Just ready. 
NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Henry Drummond. Cheaper edition, $1.50, 

“he reader, as he closes it, is left with the depths of his spiritual nature stirred.” —Quartenty Review. 

bad five read only one book ‘this year, let it be NaturaL Law.”—Christian Philosophy. 

JESUS OF THE EVANGELISTS. His Historical Character Vindicated. By Canon Row. Third 
edition, reduced, $1.7: 

“We commend this <i as of great value.”— Churchman. 

A STUD OF ORI GIns, or the Problems of Being, of Knowledge, and Duty. By E. Pressense, 
Fourth edition, 513 pages. Price, $1.50. 

“p naan defence of Christianity,’ *__. Bnogtiah Pulpit. 

“ He makes the bridge from unbelief to belief a shorter passage than Drummond.”— Episcopal Register. 
REASSURING HINTS, being designed to attract attention to the Nature of Modern Unbelief, and to meet 
some of its Fundamental Assumptions, by Rev. Henry Footman, M.A. 12mo, cloth. New edition, $1.00, 

“Timely, profoundly interesting, and every way important.’ "— Churchman. 
PRECIOUS PRO MISES, or Light from Beyond. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., author of “ Hours 
with the Bible.” 16mo. cloth, red edges. Price, 75 ceuts. 
“ Full of inspiration.”—Christian Union. 


*,* Supplied by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Just Out! (ratorical! Dramatic! Pathetic! Humorgis! vust outs 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. 12. 


READINGS! REOITATIONS! PiALeeunet TARLEACX! 

The Latest Best Productions of the day, together with wi ections of Standard Literature. 
Bold we ry Png aud Newsdealers, or will be seat, post-paid = «> of i. Parse Kinoine, 80 Cente} 
Cuorn. 5 te al Offer.—The Fuvs Sar of this Series, 1B Nambers, wf) be sent for #38 

Tae NA T io L NOOL OF | ELOOUTION AND ORATORY, i416 #1418 Chestnut St, 

Publication Departme Mgr. 


uneat—Cuas. C. Suommansa, Philadelphia. 
THREADS OF GULD. For Churches and Socie- 
BEULAH LAND. ACCOUNT BOOK P 


ties. “ew Racks for En- 
KING’S HIGHWAY. 








Four pew sunday-schoul 
Papers; 10 or more, S cts. 
each per year; 24 cts, Pi 

be 


velopesor Cards. Also Best Library Card for Sunday- 
quarter ; Pa mouths’ tria 


— Sample Sheets, Cards, etc., sent on 








HELPING HAND.  {2artetly rates, Singlosub: | a see tues 2184. A. B. MANARD, 
mailed free. C. R. is7 Madison St. Chicage, lik |“ Rockford ttegie, 





NEW ISSUES. 
THE LITTLE FOLKS SPEAKER. 


Comprising pieces suitable for Sunday-school con- 
certs and festivals, day schools, temperance, and all 
uvenile entertainments. Collected and arranged 
y O. Augusta Cheney. 1 vol.,172 pp. Boards, 0 cts, 


Year Book of Sermons and Golden Texts 
for 1885. 


For recording the minister's text, etc., each Sunday 
during the year. also the session ofthe Sunday-school, 
Pyke for each service. Bible readings.eic. 1 vol, 
1 pages. Price, 15 cents: er copy; $1.2 per dozen: 
$11.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Dr. Vincent says in the Sunday-school Journal: 
“ Our excellent friend, Dr. Kittridge, has done a valu- 
able service in the preparation of this litthe manual, 
with its blanks for record of sermons, its daily Bible 
readings, its certificates, calendar, memory selections, 
and sundry memoranda. Itis an ingenious and use- 
ful device.” 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems for 1885. 

Over 100,000 sold for 1884. Every scholar should have 
a copy. Gokien Text, Lord's Prayer, Ten Com 
mandments, Beatitudes, 23d Psalm, Books of the 
Old and New Testament, a Short Catechism, etc. 
Bound tn an elegant Lithographic cover. Per hun- 


dred, $2.00. 
Sunday-school Cards. 

Beautiful Floral Designs with Scripture Selections, 
Gems from the Proverbs. 12 cards. Size, 5x7. Per 

















2% centa 
Choice Fruit and ‘Bibie Precepts. ‘Bize, 4 4x6, — 
8 cards. r pack... *25 cents, 
—. anion “Size, “Bx3ig. 2" cards. ae 
Fruits of the Spirit. 96 little tickets (beiiitifa Per 
pack centa, 
Scripture Gems. oat: 2,3, and 4. 24 cards x —_ 
k. Price, per 


. 3 ce 
jam ples, 1 each o. above 8 ‘cards, mailed on ae 
of 15 cents. 


An Order of Service. 

For Sunday-schoola. Opening and closing. Music and 
Responsive readings. Some ething long wanted. 
Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


Sunday-school Membership Certificate. 
For new scholars entering the school. A new ane 
original design, printed iu two colors, 5 cents. 


Sunday-school books and supplies a specialty 
Prompt and careful attention to all orders. Lowest 
rates given. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 Nassau } key | New York. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY- SCHOOL UNION 
1sT 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERLODICALS, 


and al! Sunday-schoo! Supplies. 


Se Specimens of papers and cutalogues seut free on 
application. 


N22 Chestnut Street, Philade! 
tO’ sibie House, New York. 
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What the Press and Prominent Men Say of 


The Sabbath for Man | 


By Rev. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, A. M 


nely, strategic book— 
Joseph Cook A noble, tir 
the | = helpful olume [ever read on the subject.” 
w illard: The book outranks 
‘ ron this Vital tieme in research, many-sided- 
I and ‘the mod rn spirit.’ '’ Rev.C. hwing: 
oa f led 1 with wonder at the amount of infurmation 
booked w ithin these covers. The facts are also very 
angement and stroug zinargament.” Rey. 





Miss Frances KE. V 





Ww. W. _ of N. Y. Sabbath Commit 
tee Atte ety »f value ible material, espec ially 
uy eal aspects of the Sunc lay question, 
B ishop “(in letter to theauthor): * Let me offer 
n rat c oxe | or the wer assures of information as tothe 
Lor Ly which [ findin your book The map, too, 
Is ire.” Pre -sident W. F. Warren, of Bos: 
i 


versity: “I shall cordially recommend it to 

all cing for the latest facts and fresuest discus- 
iching Sabbath observance. The indepen- 

des mt It presses the argument as Christ did, in the 
of man. , Thesubject is treated in @ broad and 

uie way.” The Congregationalist; “It is 
vertainly the best work that has appeared on the Sab- 


@Aanamaker’s. 











1. a8 & practical question; and it isa practical ques- 
e importance of which no one, is likely to 
ieerate.” he Observers N. Y.: “ Anable con- | 
ntoay itally important subject.” Lutheran | 
Obse rver: “It forms in Itself a most valuable and | 
ut encyclopedia on the Sabbath que stion.” | 

T oronte Globe: “ A complete storehouse of facts, | 
arcu nts, and illustration. The Inter-Ocean, 


Chica “Tt is a very remarkable book for its vast 
\ and amount of pertinent matter, from a thou- 
8 2 es, which the author has mé anaged to gather, 
8 sort out, and pack into it. The writer is evi- | 


. fair-minded man, and has produced a book 
from his point of view is no donbt the best book | 
ind published.” Southern C hurchman: “It | 
is a book A gomec faults, but of great use. Get it by 
al I 


. PP 640, $1.50. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt | 


of p rice, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 and 12 Dey St., New York; 44 Fleet St. 
Wm ‘Briggs, 80 King St. E., Toronto. 


“The Classical “‘ Edition de Luxe.” 


SEARING: S VIRGIL 


(Revised and Enlarged.) 
Contains SIX BOOKS OF THE JENEID, with | 


THE BUCOLICS AND GEORGICS. 
The latter edited by Prof. H. C. Jounson, of Lehigh 
University. All profusely illustrated, and with 
new references to latest editions of 


ALL THE STANDARD GRAMMARS, 


and anew and complete Virgilian Lexicon, All | 
the » populs ar and unique features of the former edition | 
are retained, viz.: the Life ef Virgil, the Notes 
wW the Text, the Map, Dr. Taylor’s Questions, 
tl ie Me “trical Index ‘the fac-simile page of an 
Antic Ne Manuseript, etc. | 
PRICES.— neid, Bucolics and Georgies, $1.75; Six 
Books of Eneid, $1.50. ga" Specimen pages free. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William St., New York. | 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


Au Traveling Esp 


London; 








The Last Party will leave Philadelphia 


Thursday, March 26, 1885, 


FOR A 


Grand Tour of 44 Days 


TO AND THROUGH 


MEXICO, 


With visits to Chihuahua, Zacatecas, Aguascalientes, | 
Leon, Silao, Guanajuato, Querétaro, Tula, Puebla, | 
Cholula, Orizaba, and to many other places of pic- 








turesque and historic interest; in addition to Twelve | 
Days in the City of Mexico, with numerous carriage- | 
drives and side-trips. A special train of Pullman | 
palace cars with dining-car attaghed. Special advan- 


tages for sight-seeing, and entire freedom from the | 
cares of traveling. | 
W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB, 
gay~ Send fer descriptive circular.-@e } 

H. F. SHLELDS, Agent for Raymond’s Excursions, | 


111 SoutTH NINTH STREET (under Continental Hotel), | 
PHILADELPHIA, 
THE FINEST 












AND HANDSOMEST e 
PICTURE FRAMES? 


ofall kinds, Card and 
cabinet sizes, novel and 
beautiful, in great va- 
riety. Also, for Adver- 
tising Cards, and those |g 
fur ull business purpo- 
ses. For Railroads, 
Commercial] and Manu- 
facturing Houses, at very low prices in 
any quantities, 


MIRRORS, PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and ETCHINGS. 
All the “ Rogers Groups,” including the newest one, 
* JOHN ALDEN and PRISCILLA,” 


JAMES 8S. EARLE & SONS, 
$16 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








Th ne best elastic bone fn the world for dress-making purposes. For 
‘ale by the wholesale and retail trade. Samples free. 


THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 


late 





antels|ikentte. | 





Manufacturers, | 
‘ie ew SY ittsburgh Pa | 
SEND ; FLUID 
FOR BEEF 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 


Frick & Co., 1107 Market St., Phila., Pa. | 


Fes SALE.—An E legant Estate, one mile 

from Portiand, Me. ine Mansion House, and 
eight acres of cultivated grounds. A splendid sum- 
mer residence or permanent home. Value fifty thou- 
sand dollars, Onn he bee at a bargain. 





. Address 
COYLE, J&., Portland, Maine, 





PHILADELPHIA, March 2, 1885. 

Guinet black silks at three- 
quarters are by no means 
done with; ¢2 for $1.50 and 
$1.65 for $1.25. The other 
grades are more than three- 
quarters. 

Mourning silks, armures 
and others; two-thirds and 
three-quarters ; ¢2 and $2.25 
for $1.35 and ¢1.50. 

Drap de Flore, a new 
black dress-silk of about the 
lustre of Satin de Lyon, has 
a flat rib about twice as wide 
as the gros-grain rib; both 
sides alike; $1.75 to $2.50. 
Southwest from the center 

Dainty Clairette! Thin 
and fine and light and soft 
and rich and sombre and full 
of stately dignity. Dainty 
Clairette ! 

A new black dress-stuff 
of exquisite fineness; silk- 
warp; wool-woof; the wool 
as fine as the silk; perfectly 
plain; Nun’s Veiling, if you 
please ; 85 cents to $2.50. 
Southeast from the center. 

Dollar ladies’-cloths for 75 
cents; a six-yard dress for 
$4.50. No better dollar 
cloth in the store. 

Southeast from the center. 

Black serges and armures, 
go cents for 50, 42-inch, came 
again. A dozen styles; some 
simple serges; some _half- 
invisible armures; some 
quite decided figures; all 
substantial, not over-heavy 
stuffs. 

Southeast from the center. 

Very large block plaids 
are the Spring Ulster cloths 
for girls; $1 ayard; 50 and 
54-inch. 

Opera and Baby soft white 
cloths ; $2.50 to $3.50 a yard; 
50-inch. The figure is made 
and the cloth is made softer 


by weaving in large un- 
twisted yarns. 
Near the middle Market-street door 

More French _ sateens 


nearly every day; little fig 
ures on grounds of cream 
and faint pinks and blues 
and drabs ; 37% cents. New 
dark grounds also; 37% 
and 50 cents. 

Anderson’s Scotch ging- 
hams; all are here. 40 and 
30 cents. American copies 
of these, 25 and 35. The 
higher prices, both American 
and Scotch, are for Jacquard 
(brocade) Fag ins 

These three luxurious cot- 
tons constitute a stock, the 
like of which is probably no- 
where else. The goings 
to-day and the comings to- 
morrow give it constant 
freshness. 

Northwest from the center. 


Printed linen lawns, 18 to 


37% cents, according to fine- 
ness of linen; a few last 
year’s at 15, finer in propor- 
tion, of course. We buy of 
the makers, while everybody 
else here buys in New York; 
and so, of course, our pat- 
terns and prices, both, are 
different. 

Foot of the Arcade steps. 

Muslin underwear of mod- 
est and tasteful styles, of 
good material, careful sew- 
ing, all the points of use and 
elegance thought of; prices 
low enough to keep the trade 
and high enough to keep the 
sources of supply. 

1309 and 11 Chestnut ; east of Arcade. 

New mattings, two-thirds 
of last year’s prices. Fancy 
mattings such as then were 
18 cents, now 12%; 25 for 
15; 30 for 18; 35 for 20; 
40 for 25; seamless then 60, 
now 40. White matting, 20 
cents only. New mattings 
fresh from the sea. A year’s 
storage is apt to dry a good 





| 


Be 


| by M. C. Hazard. CongS. 8. & Pub. 


part of the wear out of mat- 
| tings. 
All mattings at roll prices. 
Buy exactly the number of 
yards you want. We'll take 
our chance with remnants. 


North front, second floor : 
at three-quarters. 
the center. 


JoHn WANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market streets, 
and Citv-hall square, 


Ribbons by the Pound. 


Being manufacturers’ remnants of various widths and 
styles in lengths suitable for patchwork, in packages 
of '; and 44 pound, at $2 per pound, Send Postal Note 
or P. O, Order, adding 10 gents for postage on each 4 
pound. Money refimded if not satistetory. 

%. &F.GILC HRIST,5&7 Winter St: eet, Boston, Mass. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 


Boston; Plymouth Chureh, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 


Cinesanati; Chureh of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia; and of over 1,200 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at trom $500 to 
$1,000, and upwards, 

MUSIC COMMITTEES » ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all ‘information | 
conneeved with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on application. 

_8e cond- hand Organs for sale at low prices. 


among the carpets 
Take car northwest from 











A Novelty in Pipe 0 Organs. The Portable 


Roosevelt Cabinet Pipe Organ 


Resembling in size and appearance an upright piano— 
suitable for small Churches, Chape!s, Sunday-schools, 
Lodges, and the Parlor—filling the want so long felt for 
an instrument between the best reed organ ad the 
smallest Church ( Pipe) Organ. 
address 





HILBORNE L. ROOSEVELT, 
| aeetnas r of Church Organs, 145, M7, 149 West 18th 
St., New York; 315, 317, 319 South 22d St., Phila- 
delphia; 218 German St., Baltimore. 


) WE WILL SELL until MARCH Ist, OUR Ist, OUR 


SOOREUINET TESS) 





WITH ROLL MUSIC. 


| MAMMOTH CATALOGUE i Pats 


Musical, Electri 


HARBACH ORGAN CO. "PHILAD'A, PA, 


SUN°TYPE WRITER $ S12, Practical Machine. 


* 3 Printing Press °:"" 


Priming! 
Card & label Press,$3. Larger size 8,95 Lo 
75 For old or young. Everything easy; 
printedd rections. Send 2 stamps f 
alogue of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., to 


the tactory. Kelsey & 0., Meriden, Conn, 


)| Library Numbers. 

(Perforated, Gummed,100,10c. 

».F. Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. N.Y. 

Send for Sample Copy in wy Teacher Lesson Notes 

soc’y, Boston, 
TEACHER at Tribune Buil 

S. S. 9. 9. SCHOLARS for copy of Chris 4 ~ my AR n. 


ABBATH BELLS 


Newest, Baicarsst and Brat Boox for Sunday 

ee boots A ue SREReS. Is BRIM FULL OF Gems. 
tamags for sample copy. ~ 

THE FIRESIDE. FRIEND PUB. CO., field, Ohio. 


\\ | Hh POEMS & CARDS 
Sample of poems sent for 10c. 
Sample cards («& price-list) 10c. 
H. Angell, 354 Fourth Ave. N. Y. 


Bible Correspondence School. £2" “culars, 























& 
J. A. WORDEN, 1334 Chestnut St, P! Philadelphia ho 


THE STANDARD. 


PIRITUAL: 
oO N G 5 *FOR-THE 






successful book, Lb a 
the Sanctua 

itual Songs,” etc., can now be h bound on 

red a roof boards at 30 cents in quan- 

ol red dg costs only TES alate. 

pom nn heer —s 

ury pony 33 my eet? 17th Street New- York. 


This remarkabl 
author of “Songs 





FOR EASTER. 


F LORY. —A strong and 
thoroughly 

adjusted Service for Easter Sunday. Consisting of 
popular Hymns, entirely new Choruses and Scrip- 
ture Readings, happily appropriate to the Festival 


of the Resurrection. Ry Rev. Ropert LOwky. 
16 es. 
PM price, $4 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 


Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual, 


No. 9.—A splendid collection of Carols by rare 
composers, 
"Price, $4 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 


A complete Catalogue 2 of 1 Easter Music, Services, 
Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on request, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 











76 East Ninth Street, | 81 RandolphStreet, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 












A SPECIAL COLLECTION OF NINETY-SIx 
HYMNS, TUNES and CHANTS 


FUNERAL KD 
MEMORIAL SERVICES 


ther with suitable **Gos- 
™ Songs’’ new and old, de- 
signed to comfort those 
that mourn. 
EDITED BY 


JAMES R. 
MURRAY. 







sad or mourn- 
ful,. but hopeful, 
cheering, and full of 


“ Consolation.” 


Bound in flexible cloth for 
convenience in carrying in 
the pocket. Price, ts. each 
by mail, postpaid, $3.60 per dozen 
by express, not prepaid. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OH1LO. 


~ NOW READY? 















For further particulars | 





GOSPEL PRAISE BOOK 


BY ASA HULL. 
This is the Praise Book of all others. The Cheapest 


| and the Best! 


Price, 5cents; 50 cents per doz.; $4 per hun. 


| 
| 


32) pages, with 360 tunes and 364 hymns. 
1 rice, in boards, 50 cents ; $4.80 per doz. ; #40 per hun. 
Specimen copy mailed on rec eipt of 50 cents. 


EASTER MUSIC. 
‘Easter’Service, No. 1, Entitied : 


“OUR RISEN LORD.” 


Responsive readings with elegant musicinterspersed, 
By mail, 
7 ostpaid, cents per doz. Address 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Hood's Carols 


—FOR— 


EASTER, 1885, 


*MAINTAIN THEIR USUAL REPUTATION, 
Single Copy, 5c. $3 per 100. 
JOHN J. HOOD, 1018 Arch St., Phila., , Pa. 


EASTER MUSIC 


SERVICES, ANTHEMS, 
AND SOLOS. 


By the best writers. Send for our complete 
list of Easter Music, FREE. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Bur Your Oserca: | Cincinnati, 0. 











55 East 13th Street. 


“THE EARLY DAWN.” 


A full 16-page service of Scripture and Song, printed 





upon fine rose-tinted or tea-colored paper, Choice Aas- 
| ter Carots (all new), Series of Responsive Readings. Fa- 
miliar ITymns for Congregational Singing, Solos, Duets 
and Choruses, Chant, ete. One continuous service, with 


suggestions lo Superintendents and Leaders, for ‘ming 
a programme for Easter Celebrations never equaled. 
Price, 5cents each, or $4 per hundred. Send stg amps 
for sample copy to EMMA PITT, Publisher, 
Cash orders prepaid. 205 N. Carey St., Balto., Md. 
**Fresh Flowers,” for Primary Class, just out, 
beautifully illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 


EASTER SERVICE. The Prince of Life, 


By Rev. E. S. LORENZ. 

A Com mplete Easter Exe ercise, consisting of Re- 
sponsive Readings of Scripture Selections, Recitations, 
and a variety of fresh, easy, and attractive Music, 
comprising Solos, Duets, a. Choruses, and 
Hymns for the Congregation. May be used alone, in 
ful), or abridged, or supplemented, thus adapting it to 
various tastes, Equal in merit to anything yet offered. 
Issued in handsome style. Prices, post-paid, single 
copy, 5 cents; per —, eee per hundred, $3.75, 





ORDER AT ONCE. 


Rev. W. J. SHUEY, 1 Publisher, Dayton, 0. 
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PUBLISHE R’S DEPARTMENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 


at the following raves, which inciade Lameaned’ 


From | to 4 copies, one yeu. - ,4 each. 
a4 5 to 9 copies . 
* 10 to 19 copies a ee ‘i % ” 
eM i ee pee ee 100 6“ 
Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 


To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
— rates, one gdditional copy free. 


The pe ape rs for a cinb will be sent either to the indl- | 


vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one midress, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
0st-office, and others in the same school get theirs 
om another, the papers will be sent according! 
Different schools are not to unite in the formin ora 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is w receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will b> discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
acription. 

The yellow labol on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subacribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paid for If the publisher does not try that date receive 
a request from ihe subscriber that the paper he discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper wii, 
however, he stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
reriber ao desires, and vemits the amount due for the 
time that he has veceived it, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the cluh subserip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the poset- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifaciub subseription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subseribes for takes the place of the one 
OPTS LABS YORE WY 6. oser .ce 00s cesnecses.cceseses eoevenes 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.- By & new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form lar we clubs, have the he 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the @itire force of teachers in any school is /ess than 
twenty, the club nate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, ou condition that the order for the papers be 
Act “om panied by a statement that the number red comlen 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does notmean that every | 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be leas than the 
fulluumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subseribed for at the | 
same rate. Trachers betonging to the same household 
may be counled as ONK in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in aschool. For example: If 
there are seven teachers In a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

Anextracopy cannot be given to one who formsa 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
#ll the teachers of « achool to examine it, wiil be sent 
free upon apotivation 

Ifa more tuorough examination of the paper fs de- 
sired t dean be had through receiving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number. of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for ‘instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stonghton,27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send ‘The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The per will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
_ P.O. Box 1550. 


FANCY WORK BOOKS. 


New Books! itions! w Patterns! 
INGA ’ OL AST, An ris wady WORK. New 
188% dition, 80 EXTRA PaGEs. This 
New Edition has 192 Pages of Patterns and Instructions 
for Kensington Embroidery, Artistic Needie Work, ete, 
It has 57 Illustratious of Strrcen 8s, including Kensing- 
ton, Outline, Satin, Feather, Irish, Hem, Janin® Knot, 
21 New RENAISSANCE STITCH ES Jrom Paris,ete. Gives 
a list of the materials used, hasa jive selectionof FANCY 
Work PaTTeRNSS, including Lambrequins, Banner 
Sercens, Knotted Fringe, Daisies in Pibvon Work, 
Fringed Tassels, ete., Directions for Stamping, INustra- 
Uons of our Stamping Patterns, also of Briggs’ Transfer 
Patterns, A list of the Colors and Shades, to be used in 
workin Briggs’ Patterns, and many other good things, 
We send this MANUAL by mail for 18 two-cent stamps; 
4 for $1.00, 
COLOR OF FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. A 
New Book! it gives the Correct Colors 
and Shades for Embroidering Flowers, Wheat, Grasses, 
Ferns, ete. Ladies doing Kensington smbroide ry will 
find this book a great help. Prive, 35c. ; 6 for $1.00. 
1 seus ALS’ H ok OF CROCHE AND 
KNITTED LACK, New = Edition. Extra 
Paces! New Patterns! ? Price ; 5 for $1.00, 
OOK OF DARNED LAC i BA TTERNS. New 
185 Extition, e Patterns, including some fine 








Design "J *rice, 25c.; 6 for $1.00, 
OOK OF INSTRUCTIONS and PATTERNS for 
CRAZY PATCHWORK. Price, lic.; 6 for 60c. 
ACRAME L ACK AND RICK-RACK BUOK, 


Price, lic. ; 6 for 60c. 
W ols ED GROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. New 
1885 Adition. Extra Pages! ‘This book contains 
4 a pase ts ond over 100 -~ r Patterns tor Worsted 
rice ; 6 for $1.0 
New aw Book OF TIDY an D POINT RUSSE PAT- 
cRNS, This books has Patterns for Java Can- 
vas, fs ned Lace and Twine Crochet TLDIKSs, also Point 
Russe and Crary Patchwork Stitches. Price, Bc. 
( UR New FANCY WORK Bt »OK has directions for 
Dry and Wet Stamping, also Kensington, Lustro, 
and Hand Painting, and a variety of Funcy Work Pat- 
terns, Price, Voc. ; 6 for 6c, 
SPECIAL OFFER.—We will send you these 9 Rooks 
(one of cach) for $1.00 and five 2c. ayy 
The Retail Price of these 9 Books is 2 
Sc ni @1.10 for all, and sell those you doa" —_ at the 
retail prices. Cire ulars fre 


Address J. F. iNGAL «LS, Lynn, Mass. _ 
Send for Price List and Circular! 


AUTOMATIC 


“NO TENSION” SEWING MACHI 
NOISELESS— LIGHTEST RUNNING, 
Most Bea an u e 
AND B boes Ni NOT | NJURE TY HEALTH. 
& Gibbs 5x 0o., 668 Broadway, i. 


1437 Cheatnut Street. Philadelphia. 


ITTER tore sta 
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JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 


the most nutritious and finest flavored. 


For the sick and well alike, it is the best 


of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 


valuable. 


Consult your physician about it. 


WILLIAM MM. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 





ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. _ 


ROCKFORD = ey 


are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief Mex ae of 
the U, S. Coast Survey ; the Ad- 
miral Commanding in K e U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cal work; and by Locomotive Engi- 
neers. Conductors and Railway men. 





= WATCHES 


BE are ae nized as TH 
ST for aft uses in whic 
8 ose time and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in principal cities 
and towns by tke fom ANY’S 
Exclusive Agents conden jewel- 
ers). who give al F LL Warrantv. 












THE BEST 
aS: 


Buyers 
Always Desire 


| To get to Headquarters for their supplies, | 


and this.is why they come to us. They have 


| come, are coming, and wi'l come to derive | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| OUR BEST VELVET CARPETS, at 





| the benefit from the advantages we offer 
over any other house. 


WILTONS - - at $1.50 
1.00 

(Outwear, we believe, two Moquettes.) 
OUR VELVETS - - - -at . 95 


“ “ 


(some left) - 


(some few) - at .85 
(Moquettes effects, and wear as well.) 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 50c. and upwards. 
ALL WOOL EXTRA SUP. INGRAIN 

(Good patterns) - - at .60 
. Remember that these different grades are 
the best of their kind. Secure them at our 
present prices. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


Manufacturers. 
809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 








BOOK. Contains instruc- 
Kensin on ms Da all the stiches. Tells how 
to ae Gaiden Rod, Co 
asic Willows, an¢ 
68 0 other Gewere. Tells THe PRoP- 
AND &c., of each. | ag How to PRESS, TRIM 
AND Finish, &c. : 
Th C | NEW STICHES tor 
e 0 OFS'e2 pale, Pach work, Full instruc- 
of Flowers Tex aT 
} 2 Kes bar 3 gnenew 
s ns. or c OF sS wante 
NEW S Le ROOK TAMPING 
poo Price lic. The biggest Catalogue out. 
mping Outfit. Contains everything need- 
a ye pot | No Wr fort. = 
All four Books o the ‘Siannpine Ou 
Send stamp for mit Hideoeription of 
cae CREER, Lynn, Mass, 
y times over. Outfit p ost- 
paid of 2 Bs, weealilty with material, etc., 60 
cts. PA yh St., N.Y. 
pany, Chicago, Th, in next week's issue. 
. SK for Burt’s Shoes. They fit} ener Vor. Manu 
. fact or 


xcomb 
i 
Embroide be covors for petals, leaves, stems, 
Mons aoy ten an paces of of stiches, 25c. 
PATTERRS. ‘bes desi > oot de- 
ed ond 35 patterns for ever ae @ Embroider and 
ae YOUR UR OWN STAMPT! STAMPING 
with our Artistic Patterns, for em- 
peotdery, senaiiy cree. sferred.andcan 
PUB. CO., 38 W. 14th St 
EE adv renee of Chicage Corset Com- 
ured by Edwin Cc, Burt & ¢ Co. New 





No Wane. 
nn No Trouble. 
Always Ready. 
IU RKEE'S ee 
SALAD 
55.5.5 £55633 55-65-6-5 - ASSURED. 
t Rich, 
Wholesome, 
Nutritious. 
The most delicious 
and the most pop- 


ular Mayonaise 
i for all kinds ot 
RAW 


i etc., ever sold. 


} E.R. Durkee & Co., 
J NEW YORK. 


ATMORE’ s me tae es test. 
Cc AN DY” fh Phila., ~y ee 


[Witte 10 Malle de GRODN, Boledo, 0: 











ACENTS WANTE 


PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 

_ month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. % 
== dics havogreat success selling — Washer. 
$5. Sample to those 

brated KEYSTONE Weer 
lowest 


your ons 


rther particulars, 
~__ LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, PA. 





WASHER 


We will guarantee the “* LOVELL»? WASHER to do better 
work and doit easicr and in less time then any other machine 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 

clothes clean 


. without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


in every county. 
WeCAN SHOW 


Ietail priceonly 

cy $2. Also the Cele. 
NGERS at manufacturers’ 
rice, We invite the cic A Bend 
postal card for fu 


WANTED Men: and Women Agents. James F. 

Whitney, Nurseryman, Kochester, N. Y. 

“8 Orders in 4 days; ” “60 in 3 days.” Terms, ete., 
free. James H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


AMILY BIBLES | #2: hasmicnrs 


reduced. toagen 
Ei Lw w &Co 1117 Chestmutst, Phiiadelphis, 





CA sent free, including Mother, Hem and 
Heaven, $2.75. Pleases everybody, 000 
sold. $150 monthly. E. B. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, NewYork. 


GOLDEN RULE ALLI ALLIANCE 4 “Mutual Benefit 


Association, lim- 
ited to members of Evangelical Churches. Insures 
from $500 to $8, 00. Only 16 assessments in four years. 
Agents Wanted, Liberal Commission. Address 

.J.SPENCELEY -Sec’y, P.O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass 


OOD and BEAUTIFUL ihiF. 


by REV. RIC HARD N 4 eat D.D., illustra- 
A tcd with 20 SUPERB STEEL ENGRAV- 
INGS from the fotuten of the restos’ artists. For 
Church canvassing, QUICK, SU ze, | PROFIT- 
ABLE. For terms and terr tory, add 
GEORGE BARRIE, F Publisher Philad’a, 


7 WANTED for the MISSOURI 
AGENTS "Srey ws8 





profitable em slovmens to 10 write 
Circul 


jar and terms o} 


Washer, 
its ue inastgete merit 
is meeting with ouch wend erful Staterooms 
J. WORTH, 8T. Louis. MO., or 


ARGE PROFITS 


ee ¥$20 INVESTMENT required. New Process. 
A tieronghly practical val method for am 
) LS tamps, with complete traveling os 
in chest, for mple s with each cout 
make +7 ee Now MAKE SS to per day. 
a. lars and NWEER, 82° 4 os : eee 


Boon W, MA NEER, "ss few York 
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To keep the pores open, the oil glandsand tubes 
active. and thus furnish —~ outlet for oe in the | 
hich cause blot , black- 


es reireeee and bl 

, and minor skin blemishes; toc jleanse, whiten, 
and beautify the skin; to keep the hands soft, white, 
and free from = and roughness, prev ent con- 
tagious skin and — diseases, and to provide an 
exquisite skin beautifier and toilet bath and nursery 
sanative, redolent with delicious flower odors and 
healing balsams, use the CUTICURA SOAP. In- 
dorsed by physicians and chemists as yyy pure 
and highly medicinal. Annual sales, 1,000,000 cak 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cents. 

Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 

___Send f for & How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


BEST TRUSS EVER USED 


Improved ELASTIC 
TRUSS. Worn nigh 
and day. Sent by mail 
everywhere. Write for 
full descriptive circulars 
to the 


N.Y. Elastic Truss Co., 
744 Broadway, New York. 


For delicate Stomachs, or deranged 
Digestion from any cause. Heart- 


| 
| 
















PEPSIN 


tree. BRONSON CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. L., 
PL 0, 720. By mail, 25 cents | a box; 5 boxes for $1.00, 














SAVE YOUR EYES %.s;nee 
DURHAM SYST EM (acre | 
PLUMBIN joint): used at ake. 
Oo. di Boat 400s ase, UR rr a S| 
Ven DRaiwaenm Co, New York, 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


A PRAYER. 
[By Adelaide A. Procter.] 


The way is long and dreary, 
The path is bleak and bare; 
Our feet are worn and weary, 
But we will not despair : 
More heavy was Thy burden, 
More desolate thy way ; 
O Lamb of God, who takest 
T he sin of the world away, 
Have mercy on us. 


The snows lie thick around us 

In the dark and gloomy night; 
And the tempest wails above us, 

And the stars have hid their light; 
But blacker was the darkness 

Round Cal vary’s cross that day ;— 
O Lamb of God, who takest 

The sin of the world away, 

Have mercy on us. 


Our hearts are faint with sorrow 
Heavy and hard to bear; 

For we dread the bitter morrow, 
But we will not despair ; 

Thou knowest all our anguish, 
And thou wilt bid it cease ; 

O Lamb of God, who takest, 
T he sin of the world away, 

Grant us thy peace, 


JUDGMENT TO COME. 


{From a sermon by the Rey. Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren. | 





| 


| greatness and weakens its power. 





es. 
| 


| preaching is not 


| away. 
ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS | 


Future judgment is distinctly a part 
of the Christian revelation. Jesus Christ 
is to come in bodily form as he went 
All men are to be judged by him. 
That judgment is to be the destruction of 
opposing forces, the sweeping away of the 
carrion of moral evil. It is therefore 
distinctly a part of the message that is to 
be preached under penalty of the awful 
condemnation pronounced on the watch- 
man who seeth the sword coming and gives 
no warning. It is not becoming to make 
such a solemn message the opportunity 
for pictorial rhetoric, which vulgarizes its 
But it is 
worse than an offense against taste; it is 
untaithfulness to the “preaching which 
God bids us;” treason to our King, to 
suppress the "warning—“ the day of our 
Lord cometh.” 

There are many temptations to put it in 
the background. Many of you do not 
want that kind of preaching. You want 
the gentle side of divine revelation. You 
say to us in fact, though not in words, 
‘“‘ Prophesy to us smooth things. Tell us 
about the infinite love which wraps all 
mankind in its embrace. Speak to us of 
the Father God, who hateth nothing that 
he hath made. Magnify the mercy and 
gentleness and tenderness of Christ. Do 
not say anything about that other side. 
It is not in accordance with the tenden- 
cies of modern thought.” *So much the 
worse, then, for the tendencies of modern 
thought. I yield to no man in the ardor 
of my belief that the centre of all revela- 
tion is the revelation of a God of infinite 
love, but I cannot forget that there is 
such a thing as “ the terror of the Lord,” 
and I dare not disguise my conviction 
that no preaching sounds every string in 
the manifold harp of God’s truth which 
does not strike that note of warning of 
judgment to come. 

Such suppression is unfaithfulness. If 
a traveller is about plunging into some 
gloomy jungle infested by wild beasts, he 
is a friend who sis by the wayside to 
warn him of his danger. Surely you 
| would not call a signal- -man_ unfeeling 
| because he held out a red Jamp when he 
knew that just round the curve beyond 
his cabin the rails were up, aud that any 
train that reached the place would go 
over in horrid ruin; and surely that 
justly charged with 
harshness which rings out the wholesome 
proclamation of a day of judgment when 
we shall give each account of ourselves 
to the divine-human Judge 

Be sure that judgment to come is no 
mere figure dressed up to frighten chil- 
dren, nor the product of blind superstition, 
but it is the inevitable issue of the right- 


| eousness of an All-ruling God. You have 


| sons of men. 


TROCHES burn, Acid, Wind, or Gastric Pres- 
sure, Telieved at once. Sample sent | 


to face it, I have to face it, and ail the 
‘*Herein is our love made 
perfect, that we may have boldness before 


him in the day of judgment.” Betake 


| yourselves, as poor sinful creatures who 


} 


know something of the corruption of your 
own hearts, to ‘that dear Christ who has 
died on the cross for you, and all that is 
obnoxious to the divine judgments will, 
| by his transforming life breathed into you, 
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be taken out of your hearts; and when | 
that day of the Lord shall ‘dawn, you, 
trusting in the sacrifice of him who is 
your Judge, will “have a song as when a 
noly solemnity is kept.” Take Christ for 
your Saviour, and then when the vultures 
of judgment, 


| 


with their mighty black | 


pinions, are wheeling and circling in the | 


sky, ready to pounce upon their prey, he 
“asa hen gathereth her 











will gather you 
chickens under her wings,” and beneath 
their shadow you will be safe. 
(CHURCH&PARLOR GAKTERC SWAN 
URNITURE 44,S0.2" aSr, 
MF'D BY rata. 
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MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, WN. Y., BELLS 


For Churches. Schools, etc. ; also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bells of pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated. Bells 
and Chimes for C yy fy Tower 
Clocks, &e. &c. id cata- 
logues sent free. Ad 

© H. McSHANE & Co. Baltimore, Ma. 


CHURCH AND LODGE FUR NiTTES, 


Send for Catal« Ss. C. Small 
& Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portianc St, Boston, Mass, 





























Our Illustrated Catalogue of 


“EVERYTHING fae CAI 


Fall of valuable Cu 
thing New and Rerein  eEEDS an 


Ao rr 


cover postage (6 cents). To cnsiunereot lassccantn gent iae Clibeunanen 


PETER HENDERSON & C0. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 





RINK’S Patent 





to churches and the trade. PF 


give the M 

o heapest and the Best Light a for ‘inden, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, ay etc. 
gant designs. Send size of room. uF ©. PEIN and estimate. A liberal siecownt 


Ga >The e Creat ¢ Church \LICHT. <x 








the Beftest 
w wee 
New and ele- 


Poverty 


INK. 561 Peari Street, N.Y 





AMES PYLES 





PEARLINE 
ta BEST THING KNOWN fon 
WASHING«“~BLEACHING 


1N HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
® Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLF, NEW YORK. 





PULPIT SUITS 4 Mensthetered by Shaw, 


mn & Co., 27 Sud- 
bury Street, Boston. fens. - 


STAINED Gl GLASS SUBSTITUT aample 


aample 
and prices, OUNG, 731 Arch St., 


pupic and Sunday-school Lay Sone 
to PAINE’S, Boston, for price and p 


em 
























25 ‘spe Nght i is gana 

by ecthal mse measu! ee 
or 2 Gas anurement, iy 
We guarantee the 
following, or no sale, £ 5 


AQ 4 


wl na 4 
TOTES SE y = 


PERFECT 
SAFETY! 


an! 7 
THE CHIMNEY. 


WILL sas. FOR 20 
YEARS. c 
NO ODOR. 


No 
Dripping 
of Oil. 


Extinguishes 
the light 


No blowing out. 
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READ THIS TWICE! 


In addition to our premiums of music 
and Shakespeare Cards, we have just 
issued a beautiful panel picture, in 
** | colors, 13 x 28, a fac-simile reproduc- 
tion of one of the Paris salon paint- 
ings for 1884, entitled “Le Roman 
Noveau” (The New Novel). Itisa 
perfect gem, and well worthy a place 
on the wall of any of the patrons of 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap. We have 
copyrighted it,and it cannot be issued 
by any other house than ourselves. 
The edition is limited, and will be 
issued gratis in the following manner 
only: Save your wrappers of ‘Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap, and as soonas you get 
25, mail them to us, with your full ad- 
dress, and we will mail you “ Le Ro- 
man Noveau,” mounted ready for 
hanging, free ofailexpense. The soap 
improves with age, and those who 
desire a copy of the picture at once, 
have only to buy the 25 bars of their 
grocer atonce. This will insure the | 
receipt of the wrappers by us before | 
the edition is exhausted. There is, ofl 
course, #0 advertising on the picture. | 
I. L. CRAGIN & CO., Phila., Pa. | 
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Caution! Some dealers recommend inferior goods 
in order to make a larger profit. This is the original 
$3 Shoe. Beware of imitations which acknowledge their 
own inferiority by attempting to build upon the reputa- 
tion of the original. You cannot be sure of getting 
the genuine article unless you are careful to exariine 
and see that this stamp appears plainly on the soles~ 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, by the Rev. Dr. H. Cuay Taumsunt, Editor of 
The Sunday School Times, 390 pages. Price, $1.50. 





WORDS FROM SKILLED WORKERS. 


From the Hon. Henry Barnarp, LL.D., formerly 


Commisatoner of Education of the United States. 
“IT have read your Teaching and Teachers through, 


and am charmed with it, and so is my wife, It isthe | 
best book for teachers, not only of Sunday-schools, but | 


of any grade and class of schools.” 


From the Rev. MarK Horkins, D.D., LL.D., for- 
merly President of Williams College. 

“Itis a work that hits the nail on the head, and I 
am sure will be of great service to 1 many. So far 
as I have had success in teaching, it has been by an 
imperfect application of the principles you have so 
fully and successfully illustrated. It wasa work much 
needed, and I congratulate you on having written it. 


From the Rt. Rev. WILLIAM Bacon STEVENS, D.D., 
.L.D., Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Pennsy!- 
“Ttisthe most sensible, direct, and common-sense 
publication that I have ever met with, for the end in 
view, e volume ought to find its way into every 
teacher's and superintendent's band.” 


From Bishop EpMUND DF ScH WEINITZ, D.D., LL.D., 
of the Moravian Church. 

“Jt fillsa very important place in Sunday-school 
literature. I have read parts of it with great pleasure; 
and the members of my family have read it with un- 
flagging interest.” 


From the Hon. ANDREW D. Wurre, LL.D., President 
of Cornell University. 


“T have run along through many paces already, | 


which fill me with a desire to read it through. Books 
ot this kind, fresh and to the — regarding teach- 
ing, especially those by men of experience like your- 
sete, have a fascination for me,” 
From the Hon. Junivs H. SEELY®#, p.b., LL.D, 
President of Amherst College. 

**T have found it both instructive and fascinating. I 
shall rejoice in its wide circulation ; for itiscertainly a 
most thy and helpful book,” 


From FrRaNKwuIn CaRTER, LL.D., President of Wil- 
Hams College. 


| should suppose that this indicates a 


this particular teaching. His long experience, his 
wide and discriminating observation, his admirably 
clear and incisive style, his apt and varied illustra- 
tions, add to the attractiveness of his work, the chief 
commendation of which, after all, is the earnestness 
with which he pushes asideall inferior and inadequate 
conceptions of Sunday-school work, to exalt teaching, 
and to contribute something to its being more intelli- 
gently attempted, and more generally accomplished. 


From Professor AvsTIN PHELPS, D.D., Andover 
Theological Seminary. 

“T know of nothing else which will bear compari- 
son with your exhaustive treatise. It cannot bat be 
an invaluable aid to teachers, and usefully suggestive 
also to pastors,” 


From Professor M. B. Rripp.Lx, D.D., Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

“The plan is good; the style is not only perspicuous, 
but has that element of repetition which teachers 
need for themselves in learning proper methods for 
teaching others,” 


From Professor A, A. Hopes, D.D., LL.D., Princeton | 


Theological Seminary. 


“J have no doubt that it will accomplish great good.” | 


From ‘Professor A. C, KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D., Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary. 

“T am sure it will meet and supply a very widely 
existing want, and render a great and lasting service 
to the large body for whom it is specially designed, as 
also to the whole Christian public.” 


From Professor Jonnw P. GuLLIVER, D.D., Andover 
Theological Seminary (in The Andover Review), 
“It soon becomes plain to the reader that the man 
who wrote this book understands the science of teach- 
ing, and that he is full of the scientific spirit, No one 
book or a 


| tedious one, ... The style, also, is vivacious and clear, 


“I do not fail to predict for it very wide usefulness. | 


If every Sunday-school teacher would study its wise 
counsels and make the principles set forth the guiding 
rules of his activity, I believe there would be an im- 
mense advance in religious work.” 


From the Rev. WILLIAM F. Warren, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Boston University. 


“Tt is full of wise words, and I hope it may havea 
wide reading among the class for whom it is designed.” 


and avecdotes—all of them pertinent, some of them 
capital—bristle on every page. bh ag hearty 
a 


commendation to the book... . It essing to be 
srateful for, thata man of Dry bull's ability and 
energy has 80 i tryed 
tution, and that In this volume redu it to 


an 
order and efficiency that would not do discredit to a 
military school or a great university.” 


| From Professor Jamxs T. STRONG, LL. D., Drew Theo- 


logical Seminary. 
“T have examined your new book on Teaching and 


| Teachers, and I think it admirably calculated to aid 


From THomas Cuase, LL.D., President of Haverford | 
College. 


“It will guide and stimulate thousands, and make 


them much more effective in their sacred work. [ | 


coals wish that every teacher in the country would 
study it carefully.” 


From Major-General JosHua L. CHAMBERLALN, for- 
merly President of Bowdoin College. 


“find it'full of valuable suggestions, and of real 


inspiring power. 

From the Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D., LL.D., for- 
meériy Chancellor of the University of the City of 
New York. 

“Tt is an invaluable instructor of the instructor, 
showing forcibly the common errors of many, and 
using strong common sense and graphic illustration 
to enforce the right. method of ‘making the pupil to 

” 

From Merri. E. Gates, Ph.D., President of Rut- 

gers College, - 


Sunday-school teachers in their important work.” 


From Professor MARSHALL HENSHAW, D.D., LL.D., 
Amherst College. 


“Tt will be of inestimable value to all Sunday-school | 


teachers who will read and digest its contents. Lhave 
no doubt but that it will be read extensively, and will 
do a great service to the cause of Christ.” 6 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 


“Ifa choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 
issued, [ have not seen it, Teachers in general, and 


| the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank 


you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


From the Rev. JoHN Potts, D.D., Montreal, Canada, 
member of the Internatiqnal Lesson Committee, 
“There 
wish it could find its way into the hands of all the Sun- 
day-schoot teachers of this North American continent, 
yea, of the world.” 


| From the Rev. James A. WorpEN, D.D., Sunday- 


“In these days, when the multiplication of ‘aids’ | 


for the Sunday-school teacher is rendering easy so 
much of careless, formal, perfunctory ‘ teaching,’ itis 
a er for commratulation with all thoughtful levers 
of ein: school work, that a book like your Teach- 
ing and 


ors om 
‘ growth in t work roves heartily of the 
© and of almost every detatl of your book.” 


~@ >) Wive1aM W. Patron, D.D., LL.D., President 

— Howard University. 

Y's an admirable book, and exactly hits the mark 

= chit aims. And then it excels in the quall 

te instructive without a trace of dullness; w 
Ses the success,” 










wi 


he Rev. 8. L. Catpwent, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
‘tof Vassar College. 


~ \treatment is very sens'ble and practical. 1 
service to many a pi ed teacher, 
‘ its are con about what he hasto do, and 
how he shall do it.” 
From Professor Geo. P. Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., Yale 
College. 


“ The topics and the method of handling them are | 


such, that the work cannot fail to be highly stimula- 
ting and instructive to the class for whose benefit. it is 
w n. 


From Prggeaqsor Cc. A. Youne, LL.D., Princeton Col- 
lege. 


“T have been reading in it to-day, and like it very 
much indeed. It cannot fail to do much good to all 
who are reached by it.” 

From the Rev. ALvAH Hovey, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Newton Theological Seminary, 

“Tt seems to me to explain very clearly what teach- 
ing is, and the conditions on which success in teaching 
gene. I none it will be read by great numbers. It 
will the 


A loving interest of twenty | 


School Secretary of the Presbyterian Church, 
“I regard Teaching and Teachers as the most sys- 


tematic, philosophic, and practical exhibition of the | 
theory and methods of Sunday-school teaching which | 
has ever appeared, My wonder is that Dr. Trumbull | 


has been successful in doing the impossible, namely, 
in writing the most complete wolume on Sunday- 
school work in a style devoid of technical terms, and 
easily w , live and attractive to ordinary 
teachers and readers,” : 


From Dr. C. R. BLACKA Sunday-School Secretary of 
the American Baptist Publication Society. 


“Surely the “school public be tu- 
plete Sork is at last put before 


lated that such a 

them.” 

From the Rev. J. L. Hugusevcrt, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Instruction at Chautauqua. 


“TI fully. believe that this is by far the best work on 
Sunday-school et. , and 
there’ the most ool teach- 






} ers. It is phil and in its plans 

| and principles, Yet withal sO in style, and 
80 apt in its as to able to compel a 
reading from every one who begins it.” 


| From the Rev. F. N, PELOUBET. 


horizon of teachers, and stimulate | 


them to achieve far more than they have ever yet 
attempted,”’ 


Professor CHaRLes A. AIKEN. D.D., LL.D., 
Princeton Theological Seminary (in The Preaby- 
terian Review). 

“ Dr. Trumbull's discussion goes to the very founda- 
tions of the theory and art of teaching, and reaches out 
into all that is really tributary to the great object of 


| 


“The book is exactly ome which I need; and I feel 
sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 
ers, There are very few whom it would not make bet- 
ter teachers, It — upon me that it is the right 
book, at the right time, most excellently adapted 
to help our teachers do better work.” 


From the Rey. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 

“Tam detighted with it. It is clear, crisp, practical, 
and much improved by the marginal notes. I shall be 
able to make good use of it, [am sure. It deserves a 
very wide circulation. Every teacher should buy or 
borro‘y it for the sake of the chapter on Reviews.’ 


From F. G. Ewsien, Missionary Superintendent for 
ee area of the American Sunday-school 
nion, 


“Tt is a book that is food, and teachers who read it 


carefully will grow, We prize it for the rich mine of 
| practical wisdom it contains; for the clear and forcible 


way in which it is 
above the reach o 
help.” 


resen ; and because it is not 
the teachers who need just such 





was a great need for just such a book. I | 


From The Congregationatist, Boston, Mass. 

It is a full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, simple in af euara cop presenaive in its range 
of topics, adapted to ex ng conditions, and holding 
up the of the work faithfully above the work 
itself. r books have been written on the subject 
and with the same intent, but we have seen no other 
such volume of anything like the value of this... . 
We presume that it will be the high-water-mark in 
literature of its own sort for some years to come, 





From The Examiner, New York. 

If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heartof the average Sunday-school teacher, 
it would revolutionize both him and his work. It 
condenses the materia! results of long study and wid: 
experience so fully and admirably, it is written in a 
style so easy and attractive, and it displays through- 

out such a genuine enthusiasm in the topics discussed, 
that he must be impervious indeed who is not inspired 
and stimulated by it.... There is very little in the 


| volume that would not, with a few verbal changes, | 


| bear equally well on the art of putting things in the 

| pulpit, 80 as to increase the preacher's power inseizing 
and holding the mind and moulding the lives of his 
hearers. It ought to be read and digested by every 
teacher and preacher in the land. 


| From The Sunday-Schoot Journal, New York. 


A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 

| Sunday-school teachers. ... The volume is rich in con- 
tents, attractive in style, practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author. 


From The Christian at Work, New York. 


Dr. Trumbull is an intensely earnest, clear, and | 
— writer,and when an occasional ray of humor 
> ry z, it ce j tip ” 
lashes out in his writing, it takes nothing from his | From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 


earnestness, but rather lights up and gives us to see 
more clearly the solid foundation upon which his 
arguments rest. We know of no book upon the same 
Fy of anything like equal value. It is a work all 
by itself, and fills a place which no other does. 
From The Interior, Chicago, 111. 

This book ought to be to the Sabbath-school teacher 
what a work on homiletics is to the minister. It is a 


comprehensive and systematic discussion of the prac- 
tical phases of Sunday-school work. 


From The Initheran Observer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The volume forms an admirable manual for all 
kinds of Sunday-school teachers and workers. 


From The Christian Intelligencer, New York. 

The book is extremely good. It is written in a 
plain, manly, and direct style, has sufficient illustra- 
tion, and breathes a devout apd generous spirit... . 
We mark no unsoundness anywhere, and are con- 
vinced the wide circulation of the volume would be 
very useful, 


From The Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 
We wish every minister would read this book, then 


get his teachers to read it, then see that ifs teaching 
| was practised. 


From The Jilustrated Christian Weekiy, New York. 
Of this book we have to say first, in general, it is 
| readable. There is not a dull line in it. It fairly 
| sparkles even while discussing the most substantial 
| subjects. The author’s editorial training has taught 
him how to put his weighty thoughts so as to com- 
| mand attention and make the desired impression. 
The book is sensible and wise. Dr. Trumbull has no 
| crotchets, He goes down to the foundations of things, 
| and takes broad views of the office of the Sunday- 
school teacher. His suggestions are eminently prac- 
tical and practicable. ... The book, without any 
goodishness, keeps steadily in the reader's view the 
reat object of the teacher's work in training the chil- 
Gren for Christ and for service in his church. 


| From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ We hesitate a littie In speaking of this book, from 
| fear that our language may be thought extravagant. 

We believe that a better book on the subject has never 
| appeared, and that, if read and pondered, it will open 
a new era in Bible-school instruction. 


From The Evangelist, New York. 


| ‘The teacher will be sure to find many things of prac- 
tical value in these well-stored pages, and at the same 





time be charmed along from chapter to chapter by | 


| the writer’s warmth and earnestness of spirit. 


From The Friends’ Review, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We know of no other book of the kind to compare it 


| 





NOTICES FROM THE RELIGIOUS PRESS: 


From The Christian Advocate, New York. 


Nothing better could come to any Sunday-school in 
this day of ‘* Helps” than that each of its teachers 
shquid be furnished with a copy 
Teachers. Probably no man—certainly 
more ‘*apt to teach” teachers than this author—H. 
Clay Trumbull. ... Those who feel that our methods 
are ruling us instead of oats. J us—who are pained 
at the easy exclusion ofthe Bible from our classes—at 
the wealth of crayon and the scarcity of thought—at 
the loss of force in the multiplicity of contrivances 
—-will find this book of =: most unqualified merit. 


From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
ofsuch abook. He is not a mere theorist who sits in 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher, and writes out his fine opinions; he has all 
his life been in the very thickest ofthe Sunday-school 
work, teaching in church and mission schools. What 
he has to say, therefore, on this subject, is what he has 
learned, and many times tested, by actual] experience. 

We earnestly commend the book to all teachers. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever ition 
and grade, and every or, a8 well, who would keep 
up to the times in this line of effort, should havea copy 
of Dr. Trumbull’s most excellent and thorough work. 
It is by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 
book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers. 


From The Advanee, Chicago, Tl. 
Teaching and Teachers, by H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., 


| is the natural — of evolution in Sunday-school 


work. It cou 


A d not well have been written twenty- 
five years ago. 


A valuable treatise itis. Let no one conjure upa 
spectre of a didactic dry, repulsive composition, from 
the use of the word “ treatise.” It is a “ live” boo 
from title-page to conclusion. The writer knows what 
he is writing about. 


From The Episcopal Register, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The path of the Sunday-school teacher has already 
many lamps shining on it, but has not yet had one 
light that thoroughly penetrates and illumines its 
darkness. The publication before us amounts to a 
sunrise without clouds. ... Our advice is buy the book, 
There is no need of stumbling along when such a guide 
is within the reach of the hand. 


From The Cumberland Presbyterian, Nashville, Tenn. 


_ It will make every Sunday-school teacher who reads 
it a better teacher. 


From The Christian Union, New York. 

Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
widened in scope by reading this book, It is by far the 
best that has yet appeared, or is likely to a ar, on 
this topic, and the thuroughness for which Phis calls 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every school_in 
the land. Superintendents will do well to study these 
chapters, commend them to teachers, and present 
them now and then in detail. 


From The Christian Advocate, Nashville, Tenn. 


There is not a dull page in it, nor a chapter that is 
not valuable. 


From The United Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

If such an institution as a Sabbath-school teachers’ 
training school were in existence, this excellent work 
wous certainly be accorded the first place asa text 

ok. 


From: The Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The name of Dr, Trumbull, so well known for his 
thorough study and experience in Sunday-school work, 
is of itself a sufficient guaranty to the thoroughness 
and importance of this work as an aid to teachers. 


From The Christian Observer, Louisville, Kv. 


It contains suggestions to meet every wanton the 
part of at her. Our t hers ought all to read this 
ok ; it could not fail to interest and benefit them. 





From The Moravian, Bethlehem, Pa. 


| 


| with; it is likely to be for along time the book uponits | 


| theme. 


From The St. Louis Presbyterian. 


We risk nothing in saying (1) that this is the most 
complete manual! on this department of Christian ser- 


qualified, by gifts and experience, to prepare it, th 
Dr. Trumball. » spite ~ 


From The Methodist Review, New York. 

Dr. H. Clay Trumbull has the right to speak ex 
cathedra to all Sunday-sehool workers—for he has 
not only given his life-long efforts to that work, but 
has also accustomed himself to carefully note all its 
phases, and put into shape, and then into print, the 

results of his observations. ... As no adequate state- 

ment of the contents can be given in the limits at our 

disposal, we can only commend the book to the atten- 

tion of our readers, with the conviction that its careful 
| study will be abundantly compensated to all who may 
| use it in the spirit in which it ts written. 


From Zion's Heraid, Boston, Mass. 

To the conscientious and inquiring teacher it will be 
a most helpful and fruitful assistant. 

From The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We would be glad to know that this book has passed 
into the hands of all our teachers. ‘Che book is attrac- 
| tively written, and he who begins a chapter will be 
| apt to comtinue to its close. 

From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, 0. 

This book should be in Sunday-school libraries for 
the benefit of those teachers who would not be able to 
supply themselves with it. It is a normal course in 
itself. We predict a large circulation for this able 


| 
best to preach the gospel. 
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vice; (2) that it is the best; (3) that no one is better | 


| 


treatise on a subject only less important than how | could no’ 
| teachings. 


There is no other man living as well qualified to 


| know just what teachers — togivethem exactly 


that, no more and no less ‘hosewho have not found 
this out long ago from his writi in The Sunday 
School Times, will quickly discover it in the pages of 
this volume. .. . It will pay any school to buy a copy 
of this admirable work for each one of its teachers. 


From The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Altogether it is the best book of directions and sug- 


gestions for the Sabbath-school teacher that we have 
seen, 


From The Baltimore Methodist, Baltimore, Md. 

We can confidently commend his book, and if our 
commendation induces any Sunday-school teacher to 
procure and read it, we are sure of his thanks for bring- 
lng itto his attention. 


From The Contributor, Boston, Mass. 

We have met with no other work of the kind of so 
much value. - [t ought to go into every library, and he 
read and re-read by every teacher; not to do so will be 
an inestimable loss. 


From The Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 

It is written in a readable style. Itis direct, abounds 
in illustrations, and is not only an instructive, but also 
a fascinating book tor all who are interested in the 
subject of teaching. 


From The Methodist Protestant, Baltimore. 
One thought at a time, like a nail driven ina sure 
lace, is his method, 80 that the book itself does much 
fn its very arrangement to teach you how to teach. 


From The Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati, O. 
The very important practical instruction contained 


in this compact volume is presented in the author's 
usually clear, forcibie, and readable style. 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We wish it were oo game to so commend this best 
and most practical k yet issued for Sunday-school 
workers that every one of them would forthwith send 
for a copy, and, ee ee in it—as they 
fail to be—w profit by and follow iis 
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